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TAP&GRILLJ 


MUCHAS GRACIAS! 

Thanks Seven Days Readers for 
choosing El Cortijo as your favorite 
local Mexican restaurant for 2013. 


Be sure to stop in on Monday, when we 
get to show you love by taking $2 off all 
our fresh-squeezed margaritas. 


I N F 0 FARMHOUSE G.eOM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


VERMONT 
OREGON REER 

Wednesday August 14, 5pm-Late 

Some folks say Oregon & Vermont are long lost twins, so 
we decided ti 


Gigantic, Oakshire, Good Life, Base Cam 
& Lompoc and maybe a brewer or two. 


FARMH0USETG.COM 


FRIED CHICKEN AND WAFFLES! 

(8021 448-3070 bluebirdbbq.com 


&udbih(L 


802.540.1783 
61 Main Street 
pistouvt.com 


Seasonally inspired modern French 
cuisine. Real wine, for the big thirst, 
for meditation, for jouissance. 

J 7 at and drink with us. 


> MBS 

189 BANK ST, BTV 

CortijoVT.com 
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KIT INCLUDES: 


^Mountain 

)ammcu. 


AFTER 

$90 

INSTANT 

SAVINGS' 


Join us for Peak mm 

Spruce Peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 


i _ Performing 

SUMMER 2013 ARTS CENTER 


THEQUEBE mgjf^ 
SISTERS BAND 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 29, 7:30 PM 

A ni^it of western swing, hot jazz and swing 
standards, vintage country and traditional 
Texas style fiddle tunes with three National 
Old-Time Fiddlers Contest champion tide 
winners, The Quebe Sisters. Sponsored by 
WLVB Vermont Country 93.9 


BURLINGTON CIVIC 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

SUMMER POPS CONCERT 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 7:30 PM 

Featuring light classical selections by Mozart and Berlioz; 
Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture; and popular themes from 
movies and musicals, including The Lord of the Rings, Star 
Trek, Phantom of the Opera, and Les Miserable*. 


VTartiits 


GREGORY DOUGLASS 


ALONE TOGETHER 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 7:30 PM 

Gregory Douglass’ evocative, alternative sound has 
long been compared to a spectrum of artists from Jeff 
Buckley to Tori Amos to Stevie Wonder. 

Peak VTartists Series sponsored by: -fc FARRELL 


Spruce Peak _ . . , _ , . ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING _ „ „„„ 

ARTS Center Box office: 802-760-4634 




pie 


CONGRATULATIONS KATE! 

BEST 

BARTENDER 
IN VERMONT 

“And you can see the daisies in her footsteps, dandelions, bdterflies... I wannabe Kale" 

prohibitionpig.com 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


& Camera Case ! 

8x10 ^ 

DIGITAL T r~ 

PRINTS 

Two great locations: 

Off Route 100 Staples Plaza 

14 Sunset Drive 861 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, ZT South Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 

•Instant Savings valid 08/04/201 3 - 08/24/2013. **E) 


COOLPIX- S6500 

WAS 

$ 269 95 

NOW 

$ 179 95 

- 3" LCD Screen 
- 1 2x Optical Zoom 
-1080p HD Video 
-16 Megapixels 


We Buy, Sell, & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


www.gmcamera.com 





THE BLUE STONE 

Serious Pizza... Humble Food... No Bull... 

“Best New Restaurant” 2013 

(Outside Chittenden County) 

Downtown Waterbury 

J hank Ijnu 

Seven Days Readers for your votes, 
business and support throughout our first year! 


New World Hand Tossed Pizza / Pub Menu 
Blackboard Craft Pizza.. .Changing Daily 
Full Bar / 19 Draft Beers 
Lunch & Dinner 7 Days 
Take-Out & Slices All Day.. .Every Day 



THE BLUE STONE 

www.BlueStonePizza.com / (802) 882-8185 



WINOOSKI'S CRAFT BEER HITCHING POST 


38 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


MULEBARyT.COM 

802 - 399-2020 





Save up to $500 

on Bikes for Road, Mountain, 
Cyclocross & Bike Path 


Thanks for voting! 


BEST BIKE SHOP 


Vermont's Best Selection! 


SKI RACK 

85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack.com 


Tent Sale: Aug. 7-10 


Hundreds of 2013 Bikes on Sale Too! 


30 - 50 % OFF 

Casual, Bike & Fitness Clothing 

Select Running & Trail Shoes 
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jjj a perfect spot for many reasons, and 
® we could help Burlington College raise 

1 some revenue towards its future." 

2 That's music to the trustees' ears. 
Burlington College paid the Roman 
Catholic Diocese $10 million for its 
new waterfront campus two years 
ago. To pay off the debt the college 
intends to build 25 private homes on 
the land, as Kelley reported in a June 
19 Seven Days story titled "Burlington 
College's Future Depends on a Big. Bold 
Development Plan." 

Burlington College President 
Christine Plunkett clarified that the 


facing 

facts 

DEPRESSING 

Thirteen layoffs at 
the Burlington Free 
Press is another 
big blow to local 
journalism. What 
gives, Gannett? 

& 

TABLET TROUBLE 

A heartless thief 
stole 50 iPads from 
a Winooski school. 
If ever there was a 
time for karma... 

(£ 

LOAN GROANS 

Defending 
Robert Stafford's 
legacy, Vermont’ s 
delegation isn’t 
on board with a 
Senate plan to kill 
the subsidized 
college loans. 


$ 1669.98 



That will be the priciest monthly 
premium for a family buying health 
insurance through the state's new 
exchange, according to rates released 
by the Green Mountain Care 
Board last week. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. “How '802' Went Viral and Became 
Vermont Shorthand for Cool" by Ken 

Picard. A brief history of Vermont's hippest 


2. "Leftist, Militant and Queer: Rachel Siegel 
Is Shaking Up the Burlington City Council" 

by Kevin J. Kelley, The rookie Prog isnt 
keeping quiet on the city council. 

3. WTF: “Why Does Vermont Have Such a 
High incidence of Melanoma?" by Taylor 
Dobbs. Vermont's cloudy weather leaves 
citizens more at risk for skin cancer. 

4. "Artist Rod Maclver Fought a Bogus 
Shelburne Traffic Stop and Won. Now He 
Wants Damages" by Charles Eichacker. The 
artist is suing the town after the police's 
own video proved the cop was wrong. 


SNAKES NEAR A 
LAKE 


5. Side Dishes: "The Lazy Farmer Food Truck 
Pulls Up in Burlington" by Alice Levitt. 
Burlington's newest food truck is a vintage 
aqua-and-white trailer serving tasty 
local fare. 


Cops found a 
domesticated. 

tweet of 

slithering in the 

the week: 

Leddy Park parking 
lot Monday. Eeek! 

tIPChrisBohjalian 

just got "manured" on by a 


Think I'll pitch the water bottle. • 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER ®SEVEN_DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAVSVT.COM/TWITTER 





Now Introducing 
Boosted Contouring 
Serum From: 



Join us on Ausust 10th 
and meet Tata Harper! 

CALL FOR DETAILS. 


Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned - Locally Operated 




, r RESH, 
JELICIOlIS, 
^VERMONT! 


pastrTes 

locally HdfUled 

ESPRESSO 

BREAKFAST 

‘■'“'LUNCH 



AUGUST FIRST BAKERY 

AIN ST (AT MAIN ST.) 

IN BURLINGTON 


■ SAT 8AM-3PM 



feed back 


SEVEN DAYS 

OUTSIDE THE BOX 



Pamela Polston Sr Paula Routly 
publisher/coeditor Paula Routly 



Don Eggert, Cathy Resmer, Colby Roberts 


staff writers Kathryn Flagg. Paul Heintz, Ken Picard 



digital media manager Tyler Machado 






interns Meredith White. Sarah Williamson 






director of sales Colby Roberts 


Michelle Brown. Sarah Cushman, Emily Rose 
classifieds s personals cooroinator Ashley Cleare 



Kevin J. Kelley, Rick KiaonalL Judith Levine. Amy Lilly. 



P.O. BOX 1164, BURLINGTON, VT 05402-1164 
802.864.5684 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 





NOT-SO-LOCAL 802 

The number 802 resonates on so many 
levels [“Dialed In,” July 31]. Savvy 
Vermont players will know that 802 is 
the local union branch of New York City 
musicians, AFM-Local 802; New York 
players with gigs up here raise a satis- 
fied eyebrow when we see that number. 
We’re home and welcome. It’s common 
knowledge in NYC that there are badass 
jazz cats lurking up here in the beautiful 
Green Mountains. So 802 is yet another 
cool sign of the tribe. 


Jono Mainelli 

WAITSFIELD & NEW YORK CITY 
Mainelli is music director and pianist 
for the Skinner Bam summer season. 


IS NORTH STREET NEXT? 

I am appalled to see Councilor Dave 
Hartnett (D-Ward 4) support the no- 
trespass ordinance on Church Street, 
which is unconstitutional [Off Message: 
“Burlington Council Set to Reverse 
Course on Secret Memo,” June 24; 
‘“Nothing to Hide’ in Previously Secret 
Marketplace Memo?” June 25]. What is 
disappointing to me is that there were 
no public forums, no public debate. The 
problem is that the ordinance targets 
certain groups such as the homeless, 
people with mental health issues and 

TIM NEWCOMB 


people with criminal histories. What is 
next — no-trespass on North Street? 

Here is the kicker: If you are given a 
no-trespass, and you want to appeal it, 
you cannot, because if you go on Church 
Street to meet with the Marketplace 
Commission, you will be arrested for 
trying to appeal. How stupid is that? 

Loyal Ploof 
BURLINGTON 

Editor’s note: There were at least four 
public hearings on the no-trespass 
ordinance — one at a public safety 
committee meeting and three at 
ordinance committee meetings. 

Additionally, the public is allowed to 
comment on any subject at the start of 
every Burlington City Council meeting. 


"QUEEN CITY" CORRECTION 

Kevin J. Kelley’s July 3 article "What’s 
in a Name? The Origins of ‘Burlington’" 
correctly summarized the contend- 
ing theories on how Burlington got its 
name, but his source led him astray 
as to when Burlington came to be 
known as “the Queen City.” Kelley’s 
source stated that the appellation was 
"crowned” on Burlington in 1866 by 
Albert Catlin, Burlington’s first mayor. 
Well, “crowned” by Catlin it may have 
been, but he was not the first to use 
it. That honor might rightfully belong 
to Nathan Haswell, a prominent busi- 
nessman, real-estate developer and 



SAYS HERE- THAT VERMONT 
MAI THE HIGHEST AVERAGE 
INTERNET SPEED IN THE U X' 
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civic booster. Haswell Street, off North 
Avenue, is named for him. 

In a speech he gave in 1852, at 
the groundbreaking for the Pioneer 
Mechanics Shops on Lake Street, which 
he and others hoped would bring pros- 
perity to the town’s then-struggling 
economy, he boldly predicted that 
Burlington "must soon be the Queen 
City of the Green Mountains." Haswell’s 
use of the term expressed his “if you 
build it they will come” optimism, 
which was borne out as Burlington 
embarked on a period of unprecedented 
prosperity beginning in the late 1850s. 

Vince Feeney 
MARSHFIELD 


FARM FITNESS 

Agricultural wastes were determined to 
cause toxic algae blooms in Missisquoi 
Bay. Enactment of remediation pro- 
grams, according to reports at the time, 
would depend upon the "willingness of 
the local dairy farmers.” 

Vermont’s highways are open to ille- 
gal immigrants, specifically those form- 
ing the backbone of the dairy industry. 

Manure stench is methane, a green- 
house gas far more potent than C02. 

Your edition of July 10 reports dairy 
farmers housing their undocumented 
help in odious conditions [“One Vermont 
Town Fights a Farm to Improve Housing 
for Migrant Workers”]. 

Were a new factory proposed sub- 
scribing to this business model, odds of 
approval would be as likely as for a cel- 
lular tower on Camel's Hump. 

The iconic Vermont cow has become 
sacred. Abuses of water, air, land, finan- 
cial and human resources are required 
to prop up the industry. 

And we don’t even need the milk! 


CORRECTION 


That can be shipped overnight from 
areas with lower production costs. 

We do need the dairies for tourism. 
Think of flaming trees in the butter- 
scotch light of October, shadows bend- 
ing over rolling emerald fields dotted 
with black and whites. That look keeps 
the flatlanders coming. Earmark a 
penny of rooms and meals tax so farm- 

Winks and nods from enforcement 
agencies — federal, state and local — 
and the attendant degradations, human 
and environmental, are unethical and 
unseemly props for any business. 

As to your story on the Quesnel farm, 
any chance that family could be sen- 
tenced to a year’s trade of accommoda- 
tions with the help? 

Charles Siegchrist 

JERICHO 


BLACK LIKE THEM 

If we are not careful and intentional 
in how we engage the community in 
antidrug and anti-criminal activities, 
we may well be inadvertently fueling 
latent — and overt — biases of people 
in our communities [“Mary Alice 
McKenzie Wants to Talk about Gangs. 
Is Burlington Ready to Listen?” July 17], 
The Burlington Police Department has 
done an excellent job in its bias-free- 
policing policy. 

BPD’s policy specifically says that an 
officer will not be sent to check out “sus- 
picious persons,” absent specific indica- 
tors of criminal behaviors. Therefore, if 
a call is received by dispatch about three 
young black men wearing baggy pants, 
their hats on sideways, hanging out in 
the park, no longer will the police send 
an officer unless there is some report of 
specific behaviors that give rise to rea- 
sonable suspicion of criminal activity. 

My fear, and that of others who have 
been engaged over the years in com- 
bating racism and racial disparities in 


In the introduction to last week’s 





SAM’S 


wmTfurniture 

C 7 Heal Wood Since 1967 

15% OFF BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
& OFFICE FURNITURE 

All in stock or on order bookcases, 
desks, writing tables, filing cabinets! 
August 9-18 


Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

Finishing, Custom Building and Delivery, too! 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.sarnswoodfumiture.com 


Hungary for Wine? 

Try something off the 
radar. Evolucio Furmint is 
crisp, dry, and bursting with 
aromatics. New to our cellar 
and already a staff favorite! 

$9.99/bottle. 


Joan of Arc 
Natural Chevre 

4 oz. logs for just SI. 99. 
Rich, creamy, and delicious 
crumbled over a 
summer salad. 


They’re Ba-ack! 

Annie Chun’s Sesame 
Flavored Seaweed Snacks. 
$0.99 each or pick up a case 
for $9.99! 


Cheese trader s 


.86 Itilli&ton Rd., So. Burlington \T 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


^\SCOHW£0 


organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 


at bargain pr ^ ( 


Red Square 

Pushtu* up daisies since ms. 


DJ RAUL 6PM / BARIKA 7PM 
MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS 11PM 


isc church Sfreef, Burling-foti 
Having a parfy? Rent the blue r«i*i/ 
info^redsguarevt.cowi 


5 




TASTE THE FRESHNESS OF SUMMER! 


NOW IN SEASON! 

Homegrown Sweet Com, 
Cucumbers, 

Grape Tomatoes, / 
Potatoes, Squash, *\j 


PICK '(OUR OWN 
RLUERERRIES! 

\ Open daily! 

Large crop of sweet, 
ripe berries. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PEACHES! 

Sweet & juicy 
Pennsylvania peaches 
are here! 


Get a Move OnL 

ALL 4 

patagonia l 

30 % -50 % OFF 


Eggplant & More 


BIRKENSTOCK 

^JLcuvUs 


Marmot 


Come In and Check-Out Our: 

► Best Prices 

► Best Selection 

► Clearance Section 

► Friendly, Knowledgeable Staff 

► Freshly Re-Modeled Store 


KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 


WE CARRY A LARGE SELECTION OF VT FOOD PRODUCTS 

• Maple Syrup, Cheese, Salsa, Dressings & More! 

802 - 655-3440 

177 Lavlgne Rd., Colchester • M-Sa 7am-8pm • Su 7am- 6:30pm 
nmazzafarms.com • See our monthly sale coupon! • MC/VIsa/DIsc 1 - 


danformshoes 

DanformShoesVT.com 


2 CHURCH ST fob block) : BURLINGTON : 864.7899 
o HOURS: WEDNESDAY : 9:00am- 7:00pm 
0 THURSDAY- SATURDAY : 9:00am- 8:00pm C 
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FEATURES 

30 Seizing Summer 


dear^lucy. 


ANNUM 

SIDEWALK 

SALE! 

on 

donmukl 

SALE IT01S INCLUDED 
(SAVINGS OF UP TO 
70/ OFF ORIGINAL PRICE) 

WEDNESDAY. AUG 7™ 

tfueugh. 

SATURDAY, AUG 1™ 

DAM TO W1 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www. dearlucy. com 
monday - Saturday 10-8 
Sunday 11-6 




Best Bank/Credit Union 


NEFCU is... 

GRATEFUL! 

Thank you to the readers of Seven Days 
for voting us Best Bank/Credit Union. 

We couldn't do it without you. 


\ New England 
f Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 






VERMONT’S LARGEST WINE EVENT 
AUGUST 9TH & 10TH 

Over 1000 cases of wine. 

Sold well below normal cost. 
Giveaways & great deals on food! 




OPEN 7 DAYS • 985-3246 • 2659 SHELBURNE ROAD, SHELBURNE. VT 







MUST SEE. MUST DO THIS WEEK 


Led by vocalist Emma Beaton, the 
Boston-based string band Joy Kills 
Sorrow meld the banjo, guitar, bass 
and mandolin into an impressive blue- 
grass-inflected repertoire. Fresh off 
the recently released EP Wide Awake, 
the group the Los Angeles Daily News 
deems "virtuoso art folkies" brings its 
signature sound to Huntington's Valley 
Stage Music Festival. 


Kar great beach days, it does create 
the ideal growing conditions for the 
local cap-and-stem species featured 
in the Guided Mushroom Foray. 
Mycophiles learn foraging tech- 
niques and sustainable harvesting 
before hitting the woods in search of 
chanterelles, black trumpets, porci- 


ACOUSTIC 

ADVENTURES 


FUN WITH 
FUNGI 

While a rainy summer does not make 


ONGOING 

Renaissance Woman 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



CAKES 

BY BARRIO BAKERY 


• chocolate strawberry cake 

• coconut cake 

• classic carrot cake 

• chocolate-chocolate cake 

• tiramisu 

■ white chocolate birthday cake 

■ flourless chocolate cake 


Winooski Avenue 
863-8278 

BarrioBakeryvt.com 
visit us on Facebook 




Friday, August 9 at 8 pm, 
MainStage 

Tickets start at $25 ©gom circle ap 


No member discounts apply; limited Gold Circle sealing 
includes post-show reception on stage with Ms. O'Hara: $109 


wRE ftflX 83 *““ 


FreePressMedia 


- www.flynncenter.org . 



Paper Cuts 


W hen IBM quietly initiated a 
round of layoffs in Vermont 
last month, the Burlington 
Free Press did exactly what 
it should: Its reporters beat the bushes to 
find out how many employees had been 
axed, while its editorial board beat the 
drum for more “transparency” from the 
company about the layoffs. 

IBM, argued Free Press executive editor 
michael townsend in a July 17 editorial, is 
“a major and important employer in the 
state.” It has “a significant impact on the 
lives of Vermonters.” And it ought to quit 
dragging its heels and disclose the extent 
of the damage, he argued. 

But by last Thursday, when the Free 
Press quietly initiated its own round of 
layoffs, Townsend’s attitude toward trans- 
parency seemed to change. 

Late that day, after reporters inquired 
about the rumored job cuts, the Freeps 
posted a terse, 143-word news brief on 
its website indicating that it “cut 13 jobs 
Thursday across departments in the op- 
eration.” In Friday’s paper, the story was 
buried on 9B. 

How many of those cuts were in the 
paper’s newsroom? After years of layoffs 
and outsourcing, how many people does 
the Freeps still employ in Burlington? And 
why on earth did the paper hire five new 
reporters and editors a month ago only to 
lay off two of them last week? 

Townsend and Free Press publisher jim 
fooler wouldn’t say. They wouldn’t even 
return our phone calls and emails. 

To be sure, the Freeps has no legal obli- 
gation to disclose anything — unlike IBM, 
which passed the state’s 25-layoff thresh- 
old, triggering mandatory reporting to the 
Department of Labor. 

And in fairness to Townsend and Fogler, 
they were likely just toeing the company 
line. The Burlington cuts were part of a 
company-wide purge by the paper’s owner, 
Virginia-based Gannett Company, Inc., 
whose corporate flacks refused last week 
to tell the Associated Press and other 
news outlets how many jobs it eliminated 
nationwide. 

That rubs jim hopkins the wrong way. 
A former reporter at Gannett's flagship 
paper, USA Today, Hopkins has covered 
the company since 2007 on his website, 
Gannett Blog. By his informal count, which 
relies on tips from readers, the company 
has cut at least 280 jobs in the past week at 
45 of its 82 papers. 

"The company’s news blackout is 
sharply at odds with its mission state- 
ment,” Hopkins wrote, quoting Gannett’s 
claim that it is "on a relentless quest to pro- 
vide trusted news and information and to 


actively support the people and businesses 
in the communities we serve.” 

In fact, Gannett is on a relentless quest 
to please its shareholders, which is reason- 
able for a publicly traded company. Viewed 
through that lens, last week’s layoffs make 
perfect sense. While Gannett’s second- 
quarter broadcasting and digital revenue 
was up 3 percent, a 5 percent drop in print 
advertising revenue kept the company’s 
overall revenue flat. 

“As they look at these different lines 
of businesses, they say, “Well, let’s put our 
bets on the ones that are growing. Let’s 
run the other ones more leanly,”’ says rick 
edmonds of the Poynter Institute. 

The one that’s growing fastest, believe 
it or not, is broadcast television, which ex- 
plains why Gannett offered up $2.2 billion 
in June to buy Belo Corp. and its 20 local 
TV stations. With two-thirds of Gannett’s 



JIM HOPKINS 


operating income set to come from its 
broadcast division, says media analyst ken 
doctor of Outsell, Inc., it’s hard to call it a 
newspaper company anymore. 

“It would not surprise me to see Gannett 
sell some or even all of its newspapers for 
the right price and get out of the business,” 
he said Monday afternoon, two days after 
the New York Times Company sold the 
Boston Globe to Boston Red Sox owner 
john henry for $70 million — a fraction of 
its 1993 purchase price of $1.1 billion. 

An hour after I got off the phone with 
Doctor, the Washington Post Company an- 
nounced it had sold its own flagship paper 
to Amazon founder jeff bezos for $250 
million. 

Here in Vermont — at least, in the state’s 
journalism circles — the Free Press layoffs 
have been met with resigned anguish. 

‘It's sad. What it shows you is how the 
landscape has changed for newspapers in 
such a short time,” says former Associated 
Press Montpelier bureau chief chris graff, 
now a spokesman for National Life Group. 
“[The Free Press] is, in all senses of the 
words, a shadow of its former self, and we 
are all losers because of that.” 

Says matt crawford, a public relations 


consultant who spent 13 years at the Free 
Press, “I can't tell you how many people 
say it’s not what it used to be. And it’s not. 
Is it Gannett’s fault? Not entirely. It’s the 
entire industry. But Gannett has maybe 
sped up the demise.” 

While Townsend and Fogler won’t say 
how many newsroom employees lost their 
jobs last week, sources familiar with the 
situation pegged the number at five. That’s 
20 percent of what was recently a 25- 
member news team — at least, according to 
associate editor adam Silverman's Linkedln 

Among those laid off were two editors, 
two reporters and a photographer. One just 
graduated from Saint Michael’s College 
in May. Another, reporter matt sutkoski, 
joined the paper in 1992. 

“He was a total utility reporter,” one 
former Freeps journo says of Sutkoski. 
“If Matt gets the ax, nobody’s safe at this 

The news was particularly shocking be- 
cause, from the outside at least, it appeared 
as if things were looking up. Since its dra- 
matic redesign last summer, advertising 
seemed to be rebounding a bit, and after 
several veteran reporters retired or moved 
on earlier this year, management hired five 
young, energetic reporters to replace them. 

But the paper's sharp decline in circu- 
lation tells a different story. Back in 1991, 
nearly 55,000 copies were distributed 
every day. By March 2012 — just before the 
redesign and a simultaneous 31 percent 
subscription price increase — circulation 
was 29,890, according to the Alliance for 
Audited Media. A year later, it had dropped 
to 25,995. 

The Free Press isn’t alone. In the past 
five years, the state’s second biggest daily, 
the Rutland Herald, saw its weekday 
circulation decline from 16,308 to 11,533. 
Interestingly, Vermont’s smaller, regional 
dailies — such as the Caledonian Record, the 
Brattleboro Reformer and the Bennington 
Banner — have managed to hold circula- 
tion steady during the same period. 

Meanwhile, the state’s free media 
appear to be thriving. 

Just last weekend, WPTZ-TV launched 
four new hours of weekend morning news 
programming, while WCAX-TV plans to 
add two weekend hours in September. 
According to Arbitron ratings provided 
by Vermont Public Radio spokeswoman 
Michelle jeffery owens, the average 
number of people tuning into that station 
each week grew from 161,300 in 2007 to 
195,000 in 2012. And VTDigger - the up- 
start, nonprofit, online news outlet — has 
watched its monthly unique readership 
more than double from 40,000 in July 2011 




= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAVSVT.COM = 


to 88,000 in July 2013, according to pub- 
lisher ANNE GALLOWAY. 

Two weeks ago, Seven Days upped 
its print circulation from 35,000 to 
36,000, expanding into new corners of 
the Northeast Kingdom, according to 
publisher and coeditor paula routly. The 
company’s year-to-date revenues are up 
almost 15 percent over last year’s, she says. 

“The prevailing narrative about news- 
papers is all negative, but we're having 
the opposite experience," says Routly, 
who, I should note, signs my paychecks. 
“Our greatest struggle is that people keep 
hearing over and over that print media are 
dying. Fighting that kind of buzz is really 
exhausting.” 

But Graff and Crawford 
both argue that despite those 
success stories, there are far 
fewer reporters in the state 
than there were three de- 
cades ago — and it’s showing. Graff wist- 
fully recalls a time when the Free Press 
and the Herald each operated bureaus in 
the opposite paper’s terrain and fought 
“tooth and nail" for local scoops. 

“Those papers used to make an effort 
to be statewide and really cover Vermont," 
he says. “But they don’t have the resources 
to do it." 

So what’s next for the Free Press? 

If Gannett’s newspaper division keeps 
bleeding money, the company will surely 
extract that cash from something — some- 
how. But it’s hard to see how the Freeps 
can keep cutting costs. 

Its hardworking staff is already spread 
too thin. The paper has already outsourced 
its pagination and customer-service 
operations to Gannett’s regional “hubs.” 
It’s already put most of its College Street 
headquarters up for sale, and the paper's 
broker says the property is under contract. 

Doctor says Gannett may still have 
some tricks up its sleeves. The chain has 
been trying to figure out “how to do a 
better job of getting ‘community-gener- 
ated content,’ which is cheap or free, to 
replace the product of staff reporters." It 
might even consider printing fewer days 
each week, he says, though “every pub- 
lisher thinks that’s slow suicide, because 
you’re breaking the seven-day habit.” 

But by starving its newspapers of re- 
sources, Gannett’s print division has been 
committing “slow suicide” for years. Now 
that the patient’s almost dead, the com- 
pany’s shareholders might simply pull the 
plug. 

Could a local John Henry or Jeff Bezos 
bring the Free Press back to life? And 
would they want to? 

It’s hard to say. But here's hoping they'd 
at least return my calls. 

Green Mountain Cash 

When Vermont's three members of 
Congress released their second-quarter 
campaign finance reports last month, 
something seemed a little lopsided. 


Of the nearly $122,000 Congressman 
peter welch raised, 83 percent of it 
came from corporate and union political 
action committees. But of the more than 
$136,000 Sen. Patrick leahy raised, only 
14 percent came from similar special in- 
terest groups. 

Huh , we thought. Perhaps Leahy's seen 
the light and gone the way of Sen. bernie 
sanders — the sole Vermont congressman 
to eschew corporate PAC donations. 

Not so much, it turns out. 

Last week, Leahy had to report six 
months’ worth of fundraising figures for 
Green Mountain PAC, a separate “leader- 
ship PAC" he runs to funnel cash from his 
own supporters to his Senate allies. 

Can you guess how much of 
the nearly $197,000 he raised 
came from special interest 
groups? More than 70 percent 
A healthy amount of 
that came from aerospace companies 
and weapons manufacturers such as 
Boeing ($5000), General Dynamics 
($5000), Raytheon ($2500) and United 
Technologies ($3500). Oh, and a little 
ol’ company called Lockheed Martin 
($2500), which just happens to manufac- 
ture the F-35 fighter jet. 

Given Leahy’s support for basing the 
next-generation planes at the Vermont 
Air National Guard’s South Burlington 
headquarters, anti-F-35 crusader james 
leas says Leahy should give the money 

“It’s a conflict of interest,” Leas says. 
“If he wants to advocate for destroying 
the health and well-being of Vermonters 
by basing the F-35 here, he should do it 
because that’s what he wants to do — not 
because he’s getting money." 

Asked whether Leahy has any qualms 
about taking cash from the military in- 
dustrial complex, political aide carolyn 
dwyer said in an email that her boss “is 
grateful to have the support of companies 
that have created jobs in Vermont and 
played a key role in keeping our nation 

And what about that Lockheed con- 
tribution? Is it appropriate for him to 
take money from the company while he’s 
working to bring those planes to Vermont? 

“Sen. Leahy does not have a role in the 
process of determining where the F-35s 
will be based,” she said. 

He doesn't? We'll be sure to remember 
that at ribbon-cutting time. © 
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local matters 


Why the Son of Jasper Hill Has It In for the 
Greensboro Cheese Operation That Bears His Name 

BY KEN PICARD 

S tuart Hill readily admits he's his 
own worst enemy. He's angry, 
foul tempered and pisses people 
off, including family, friends and 
government officials who’ve tried to help 

"I’m not a pretty man, I'm not a 
wealthy man, and I’m not the best- 
natured man in the world. But I need 
water,” Hill explains. “I haven’t had 
water fit to drink for two years.” 

The 52-year-old Greensboro Bend 
resident has been hauling buckets and 
milk jugs of water to his house since 
July 2011. That’s when his neighbors, 

Andy and Mateo Kehler, ruptured an 
underground water line while expand- 
ing their award-winning cheese-making 
operation. Hill’s ramshackle home is 
surrounded by the Kehlers’ growing agri- 
business, Jasper Hill Farm, which is on 
land that once belonged to Hill's family. 

But he has retained rights to a spring 
on the property, and it is his sole water 

Ordinarily, such a dispute between 
neighbors would have been resolved 
amicably, or gone to a mediator or 
judge. But this fight in the heart of the 
Northeast Kingdom runs deeper than 
water: Contrary to popular perception, 

Jasper Hill isn’t a place but a person — 
specifically, Stuart Hill's father. Hill has 
never forgiven the Kehlers for “steal- 
ing” his father’s name for the brand they 
launched in 2003. 

Hill claims that when Andy Kehler 
asked permission to use the name Jasper 
Hill, he told the cheese maker he wasn’t 
comfortable with that idea. Kehler al- 
legedly told Hill they’d come up with a 
different one. 

“My father had a lot of people take 
advantage of him, and this is one of 
the things that pisses me off about the 
Kehlers,” Hill says. "I view them as grave 
robbers for that.” 

Neither of the Kehler brothers would 
comment for this story. But letters pro- 
vided by Hill suggest that the Kehlers 
tried in earnest to make things right with 
their neighbor. 

It all began on July 8, 2011, while 
Jasper Hill Farm was building a state- 
of-the-art energy-recovery system to 




process its dairy and cheese-making 
waste. Ironically, one justification for 
building the “green machine,” as it’s 
called, was to minimize the impact of 
farm runoff on local groundwater. 

During its construction, a contractor 
punctured a shallow pipe that delivers 
water from the spring on the Kehlers’ 
property to Hill's house. In a July 26, 
2011, letter to Hill, the Kehlers apolo- 
gized and got the line fixed. But Hill 
claims the repairs were insufficient 
to prevent the pipe from freezing that 
December. For months, then years, af- 
terward, Hill told anyone who would 
listen that the Kehlers’ dairy farm and 
22,000-square-foot cheese cellars were 
contaminating his water, rendering it 
undrinkable. 

Hill’s water went from being potable, 


according to a 2007 test conducted by 
the Vermont Department of Health, 
to containing elevated fecal coliform 
levels, as three subsequent tests revealed 
between July and November 2011. But 
investigators from the Vermont Agency 
of Agriculture, Food & Markets later 
concluded that the contamination wasn't 
caused by Jasper Hill’s dairy operation; 
the agency said it was symptomatic of 
shallow springs in Vermont such as Hill’s 
that are routinely exposed to surface 

Nevertheless, Hill kept his water 
fight simmering at a low boil for months, 
consuming the time and resources of 
staffers at numerous federal, state and 
local agencies, including the health and 
ag departments, the Vermont Agency of 
Natural Resources, the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture, and the governor, lieuten- 
ant governor and House speaker’s of- 
fices, as well as Vermont’s congressional 
delegation. None was able to resolve the 
matter to Hill’s satisfaction. 

Finally, in a June 7, 2012, email, Gary 
Kessler, director of the Department of 
Environmental Conservation’s compli- 
ance and enforcement division, notified 
Hill that its umbrella agency, the ANR, 
had concluded its investigation and 
determined that "Jasper Hill Farm had 
not committed any violation over which 
ANR has jurisdiction.” Kessler then of- 
fered Hill some suggestions for making 
his spring potable again. When Hill 
emailed back to complain, demanding 
a detailed final report on that investiga- 
tion, Kessler made it clear he was wash- 
ing his hands of the case — and Hill. 

“Just like my investigators, I am very 
busy," Kessler wrote in a June 8 email 
to Hill. “While 1 have enjoyed our daily 
email exchanges, I want to let you know 
in advance that I will no longer be able 
to respond to your multiple daily email 
queries, as your complaint has now been 

By mid-2012, nearly everyone who 
had gotten involved in the Hill case had 
arrived at the same conclusion. Says 
Agency of Agriculture spokesperson 
Alison Kosakowski, “We took his con- 
cerns very seriously and investigated 
them to a very thorough degree ... This 
is probably a civil matter at this point. 
We’re not witnessing anything that 
would be a violation of the regulations.” 
Translation: Hill could hire an attorney. 

But Hill, who now works as a machine 
operator for a gun-parts manufacturer in 
Wolcott and until recently lived on less 
than $10,000 a year, says he can’t afford 

“Basically, I've been put in a situation 
where I’m on my own, fighting a federal 
agency, several state agencies and my 
neighbor," says Hill. “I’ve had people 
laugh in my face that I was doing this 

Like Gov. Peter Shumlin and his im- 
poverished neighbor, Jeremy Dodge, the 
Kehlers and Hill couldn’t be more differ- 
ent from each other in wealth and status. 
But unlike Shumlin and Dodge, who 
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ltly worked out their differences Pacific theater with a chemical pyro- 
a controversial real estate deal, Hill technics unit but barely made it home 

1’t until years after Jasper 


seems to be in no mood to mend fences. 
The Kehlers are among the young and 


ambitious agropreneurs credited with Hill’s death that his son learned how his 
breathing new life into the Northeast father had survived the war. His unit had 
Kingdom. The Cellars at Jasper Hill gotten pinned down on a small, remote 
Website showcases its award-winning island in the Pacific that was being 
cheeses, including its Winnimere soft shelled by Japanese warships. The GIs 
cheese, which just last week took Best of expected Japanese soldiers to storm the 
Show at the American Cheese Society’s island the next morning and kill every- 
annual award ceremony in Wisconsin, one on it. But when the sun rose the next 
The site also offers info on Jasper Hill’s day, the ships had miraculously disap- 
innovative farming practices and links peared and Jasper Hill was alive. 


/s and articles about its cheeses 
and the men behind them. 

However, the website makes n 


days it was called “shell 
shock” — likely ended his 
life. Finding that story 
requires a visit to Stuart 
Hill’s run-down house 
just across the road. 


T he contrast be- 
tween the Hill and 
Kehler properties 
perfectly illustrates the 
culture clash between old 
and new Vermont. Hill’s 
house, which is perched 
on a hill overlooking 
the new, freshly painted 
Jasper Hill barn, was 
built by his great-great-grandfather and 
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of an old TV antenna. 

In the center of Hill’s yard, c 


or annoyance. 


That's understandable, given his life Shetland sheepdogs. 


story. His father, Jasper Hill, acquired 
the house from his brother, Andrew, in 
the late 1940s after returning home from 
World War II. Jasper Hill served in the 
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Stuart says his father w 

le, Jasper Hill farmed other 


erence to Jasper Hill the man, a World people’s land in Greensboro but, accord- 
1, never worked the land 
that currently bears his 
name. In the mid-1950s, 
Jasper Hill was working 
in a timber mill when 
he sawed off the finger- 
tips on both hands. The 
nurse who tended to him, 
Evelyn Flett, eventually 
became his wife. 

Hill has fond memo- 
ries of his father, despite 
the fact that he had a “dis- 
position similar to mine.” 

“The combat stress 
was too much for him," 
Hill recalls. “He was a 
very good guy but very 
tortured by life." 

Whatever Hill’s relationship might 


Hill's mother, whom he describes as 
n “old-guard registered nurse" with a 
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looks as though it hasn't been touched by have been with his father, it w 
a paintbrush since. The rusty, weather- tragically short. On December 16, 1977, 
beaten metal roof sports a crumbling Stuart, then 16, came home to find his 
brick chimney and the twisted remains father had shot himself in the head. 


grown with chest-high weeds, sits a pile “military-like attitude," worked as 
of firewood topped by an old hibachi and ministrator at the Greensboro Nursing 
a rusting 55-gallon drum. Just beyond it Home. Evelyn Hill, who suffered from 
is a sagging front porch cluttered with scleroderma, an autoimmune skin dis- 
various odds and ends: old shovels, seed ease, began drinking heavily after her 
starters, a dirty pane of glass, a dusty husband’s suicide. A year later, Stuart 
computer hard drive. A satellite dish came home from school one day to find 
mounted on the siding appears to be the her dead, too. 

only recent improvement to the house. “She may or may not have killed 
From inside a torn screen door comes herself. I was never quite sure,” Hill says 
the barking of Raphael, Hill’s Shetland matter-of-factly. “It is what it is. I don’t 
sheepdog. 

Hill has thinning, disheveled hair, 
wire-rimmed glasses, a scraggly beard spots. On May 24, 1997, he married 


grips his forehead, seemingly in distress Bend, just down the road from his house 


Both Camilla and Stuart shared a love of 


marriage made in the 
American Kennel Club,” Hill jokes, 
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Can a Shrimp- Counting Restaurateur Fix 
Vermont’s Health Care System? 


A 1 Gobeille is neither an 
ideologue nor prone to 
hyperbole. But ask him to 
identify the biggest threat 
facing the country today and he doesn't 
hesitate: the American health care 
system, he responds — and, by default, 
Vermont's. 

“I think it’s more dangerous than 
Russia or China or anything that’s going 
on with Snowden,” he says of the NSA 
leaker who’s dominated the news this 
summer. “If you consume all of your 
monetary resources, which health care 
could do on the trend it’s now on, what 
kind of country will we have?" 

Last week, Gov. Peter Shumlin 
formally appointed the 49-year-old 
Burlington businessman and Shelburne 
resident as head of the Green Mountain 
Care Board. The five-member board 
— Gobeille’s is the only full-time paid 
position — is charged with overseeing 
the implementation of Vermont’s health 
care reform law, which aims to slow 
rising insurance rates, control hospital 
expenditures and contain health care 
deliver)' costs. Gobeille, who’s served 
on the board since its inception two 
years ago, took over from Anya Rader 
Wallack, who is considered to be the 
chief architect of Vermont’s health care 
reform legislation. 

Why did the governor choose 
a Burlington restaurateur with no 
experience in the health care industry 
— and little formal training in business, 
economics or finance — to oversee the 
nation's most ambitious health care 
reform effort? 

Those who know Gobeille say it’s 
a testament to his intelligence, wit, 
leadership and team-building skills, as 
well as his ability to distill large amounts 
of information into terms everyday 
Vermonters can understand. 

“I work in an industry that is all about 
the average person,” Gobeille explains. 
“I clean toilets and bus tables when 
I’m at work ... As someone who counts 
shrimp, this is a very natural setting for 

Gobeille says that in order for health 
care reform to succeed in Vermont, it 



must run like a good restau- 
rant: It must be efficient and 
affordable, keep its health 
care customers healthy and 
satisfied, and pay its “servers” 

— hospitals and health care 
providers — well. If it can do 
all that, he says, the establish- 
ment will thrive. Otherwise, 
it’ll go belly up. 

And Gobeille knows 
what it takes for a business 
to succeed. His company, 

Gobeille Hospitality, owns 
four restaurants and catering 
businesses in Burlington: 

Shanty on the Shore, 
Burlington Bay Market and 
Cafe, Breakwater Cafe and 
Grill, and Northern Lights 
Cruises. With 230 employees, 
Gobeille has a unique 
perspective on skyrocketing 
health care costs. A few years 
ago, he says, a family insurance 
plan for a full-time employee 
cost $2000 year and had a 
modest deductible. Then it 
went to $11,000 a year with a 
$3500 deductible. 

By 2018, he notes, the 
same insurance coverage is 
expected to cost $25,000 with a $10,000 
deductible. 

Such double-digit cost increases hit 
even closer to home when Gobeille’s 
son needed abdominal surgery a few 
years ago. Between deductibles, copays 
and prescription drugs, he paid $21,000 
that year for his family’s health care — 
despite being “insured.” It dawned on 
him that if one of his employees faced 
the same dilemma, half of their gross 
salary could go to pay for a health care 
emergency. 

“I couldn’t live with that,” he says, 
adding what has become a mantra 
around his office: “That can’t be our 
plan.” 

What is Gobeille’s plan? First and 
foremost, he says, we must depoliticize 
the debate and focus on the problems 
themselves. Recently, he watched 
two talking heads on opposite sides 


of the health care debate argue over 
Obamacare in a way he describes as 
"venomous.” 

“It’s the most important domestic 
problem facing our country, and we’re 
fighting over it like we’re in front of 
Judge Judy,” he says. “That's not going 
to help the guy who just paid $21,000 
for his son’s operation. We’ve got to do 
better than that” 

Gobeille was on the board of 
the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Chittenden and Grand Isle Counties 
when he was first appointed to the 
Green Mountain Care Board. He 
resigned to avoid any potential conflict 
of interest — but not before VNA 
president and CEO Judy Peterson noted 
his knack for boiling complex issues 
down to simple analogies. 

Gobeille likens health care reform to 
a water-main break that’s flooding your 
neighbors’ basement. “Do you ask each 


other what your politics are? 
No,” he says. “You start fixing 
the basement.” 

Friends and colleagues 
say that roll-up-our-sleeves 
approach to problem 
solving allows Gobeille to 
relate to everyone from the 
dishwashers in his kitchens 
to the CEOs of Vermont’s 14 
hospitals. Not surprisingly, he 
earns praise on many levels. 

“One of the great things 
about Al is that he had a real 
compassion for our frontline 
workers," Peterson adds. “He 
always thought about what 
the staff needed and made sure 
they were treated well, to try 
to have fair benefits and wages, 
but also good training and 
what motivates people.” 

Falko Schilling, consumer 
protection advocate for the 
Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group, has a similar 

“A number of times you’ll 
see him looking at a very 
complex issue, and then he'll 
stop the meeting and bring it 
back to, ‘OK, what does this 
mean to the people who are working in 
my restaurant?”’ Schilling says. “That’s 
really refreshing when you’re doing this 
kind of work, which involves a lot of 
numbers and theories. Al does a really 
good job of keeping things focused on 
what this will mean to real people in 
Vermont.” 

Gobeille served as board chair of 
the Burlington Business Association 
until his four-year term ended in April. 
Whether he was attending a committee 
meeting or giving a speech at an annual 
dinner, BBA members couldn’t miss his 
deadpan sense of humor. 

At a recent Green Mountain Care 
board meeting, he segued, “Now, we'll 
move on to something that's actually 
interesting.” 

But Gobeille’s amiable style is paired 
with a serious work ethic, says BBA 
executive director Kelly Devine. She 
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suggests his military background may 
account for the discipline 

“I would not in any way characterize 
Al's leadership style as militaristic,” she 
emphasizes. “I would characterize it as 
highly adaptive, with a very high sense 
of emotional intelligence. So when he 
works with people, he really has an 
ability togetasenseof who they are and 
what makes them tick.” 

Gobeille, 49, was born and raised 
in Wakefield, R.I. Although both his 
parents were health care professionals 
— his father was a doctor and his 
mother a medical technologist — his 
father left home when he was very 
young, so he doesn’t remember his dad’s 
medical practice. 

Gobeille first 
came to Vermont 
to attend Norwich 
University, where 
he studied biology 
and for a time 
considered a career 
as a physician 
or laboratory 
researcher. But at 
Norwich, his true 

armed forces, and 
after graduating as 
a second lieutenant 
in the U.S. Army, he 
served four years on active duty, then 
another six in the Vermont National 

While in the Army, Gobeille met his 
wife, Kim, a Vermont native. When his 
active duty ended, the couple returned 
to Vermont and worked at the Shanty — 
Kim’s parents’ business. The Gobeilles 
purchased it from the older couple in 
1996. A1 and Kim later built Burlington 
Bay, then leased the Breakwater Cafe 
and Grill from the Pecor family, “and 
the rest" as Gobeille says, “is history.” 

The unexpected transition from 
food prep to health care policy left 
some people scratching their heads, but 
Gobeille seems to be winning over the 
skeptics with a combination of charm 
and common sense packed into seven- 
day, 80-hour work weeks. 

Paul Harrington, executive vice 
president of the Vermont Medical 
Society, which represents two-thirds of 
the state's 1800 physicians, admits that 
his organization initially had “a lot of 
questions” about Gobeille’s “unusual 
appointment" to the Green Mountain 
Care Board, largely due to his lack of 
experience. However, Harrington has 
since changed his mind about Gobeille. 

“He has certainly impressed me and 
other physicians in the Vermont Medical 


Society as an extremely hardworking 
individual who takes the job very 
seriously and is very committed to 
health care reform in Vermont,” says 
Harrington, whose organization remains 
concerned about the effect of health 
care reform on physician recruitment in 
Vermont. “He’s a real straight shooter.” 

On the flip side is James Haslam, 
executive director of the Vermont 
Workers’ Center, which launched 
the “Health Care Is a Human Right” 
campaign. Haslam admits he's unsure 
about having a “business guy” steering 
the ship of reform, in part because “if 
left to its own devices, it could turn out 
to be just another insurance product 
that resembles what 
is wrong with our 
current health care 
system.” 

Nevertheless, 
Haslam says that 
Gobeille “seems 
to understand that 
the market-based 
system we have now 
is not working.” 

Tim Pudvar, 
who chairs 
the Shelburne 
selectboard, on 
which Gobeille 
still serves, calls 
his fellow board member “one of the 
hardest-working guys I know. Al has an 
ability to take a volatile situation and 
disarm the situation and really get to 
the root of the issues. And he does it in 
a very unassuming, and sometimes even 
humorous, way.” 

That much was evident last week 
after former Vermont governor Howard 
Dean, himself a physician, criticized 
national health care reform efforts, 
including those in Vermont, for not 
checking the rise on costs. Gobeille 
didn't take Dean's remarks as personal 
criticism but rather as ignorance of the 
progress Vermont has already made. 

“A lot of the things he said we should 
be working on, I just don’t know if he 
knows we are working on,” Gobeille 
explains. “His point was, if all you’re 
going to do in a bubble is change 
physicians’ pay, I agree with him. If all 
you’re going to do in a bubble is change 
rates and make insurance companies 
charge less, that won’t accomplish 
anything, either.” 

“I never was a single-payer advocate, 
or an advocate of anything,” Gobeille 
adds. “Whatever we come to, as long as 
it works for doctors, patients and busi- 
ness, we’ll have dealt with the flooded 
basement. And I’m OK with that." © 
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local matters 


flashing a rare smile. “I 
and she had two.” 

The couple’s happi 
lived. On December 19, 2005, Collier-Hill 


him a new well in 2006 after their cows 
drank his spring dry; made overtures 
sheltie, about digging him a new water line with 
an excavator that same year; and said 
short they'd plow his driveway free of charge. 

“Our business has grown and i: 


died of heart failure at age 50. Although ways that we could never have foreseen 
her obituary says she died unexpect- when we first started in on this cheese- 
edly. Hill wasn't surprised, noting that making adventure,” the Kehlers wrote 
she’d never taken good care of herself in 2011 of the 10-year-old dairy op- 
and "lived on coffee, cigarettes and junk eration that now employs 35. “We are no 
longer just milking 40 cows and making 
cheese, and I realize that as we have 
grown there has been an increase in 
!, people and general activity 
in your backyard. 

~ uui moving towards 
2 having an antagonistic 
jjj relationship with you 

g wrote, presciently. 
“We have never 
brought up the subject 
of purchasing your 
property because we 
haven’t wanted to 
make you feel like we 
wanted you to leave, 
and we have appreci- 
ated you as a neighbor. 

“However, if you’re 
interested in a quieter, 
private location," 


Since then, Hill has worked odd jobs, 
including as a grocery clerk and on a 
Christmas tree farm. For a time, he had traffic, 
his own computer- 
repair business but, 
according to one ac- 
quaintance, never made 
much money at it. 

The Hill family 
roots run deep and 
wide in Greensboro 
- a Hill was one of 
the town’s original 60 
pioneering settlers — 
but in a town of only 
425 people, few are 
comfortable speaking 
about Stuart Hill on the 
record. 

A rare exception is 
retired dairy farmer 
John Stone, who de- 
scribes Hill as “a very bright guy” with the Kehlers added, “we would be ii 



whom he got along and “had no prob- 
lems as neighbors.” The 82-year-old 
Stone owned the Hill farm from 1969 
until 1999, when he sold about 330 acres 
to the Kehlers. 


terested in discussing possible options, 
including purchasing your property." 

In September 2011, the Kehlers of- 
fered, in a letter, to buy Hill’s house 
for $120,000. Hill, who long suspected 


Vince Uluzzi, the Essex County the Kehlers of trying to force him oi 


te’s attorney and former Republic; 




a threat and immediately re 


lawmaker from the Essex-Orleans jected it. Then on November 15, 2011, 
senate district, occasionally hired Hill to the Kehlers offered to purchase Hill’s 


work on his computer. Because Illuzzi spring and 
served in the Vermont Senate with the amount of 
Kehlers’ mother, Carolyn Kehler of 
Pomfret, he tried, unsuccessfully, to me- 
diate a settlement to the water dispute 
in 2011. 

“I thought the simple solution 


ights for $9480, the 
estimate for digging him 
lew well. Hill rebuffed that, too. 
Stone’s hypothesis; “My operation 
is quite benign, so as far as Stuart 
concerned, when I took over, there 
very little change,” he says. “So any 


o drill Stuart a well,” Illuzzi change in his attitude would simply be 
remembers. “But you ever heard that because of the change in use.” 


expression, ‘The guy who tries to break 
up a fight ends up with two black eyes, 
not just one?'” Illuzzi hasn't heard from 


What does Hill \ 
leighbors? 

“Basically, they need to admit wrong- 


Hill since. “I don’t know if Stuart is mad doing. And, I think I deserve to be paid 


>t, but I tried. 

Evidently, the Kehlers tried, too. In a 
three-page letter to Hill, dated July 26, 
2011, the brothers apologized for dam- 
aging his water line and also pointed 
out the vi 


for the misery they’ve put me through,” 
he says. “And as far as the state goes, 
there are some people who need to go 
bye-bye. The same with the USDA.” 

Hill insists he'll never sell out to the 
gestures they’d made Kehlers — even if it means carrying 
the impact their cheese- water by the gallon back and forth to his 
house until the day he dies. As he puts 
’ t, “You can get used to almost anything, 


making operation was having 
They offered to pay Hill’s property taxes 


n 2003 and 2004; volunteered to dig including hauling water." (Z 




Feedback 



criminal justice, is that without a sensi- 
tive approach to the subject of “gangs 
and drugs,” we may be declaring open 
season on all young black men, irrespec- 
tive of any factual basis. As you may 
know, there are numerous academic 
studies and criminal cases in which 
cross-racial misidentification has been 
substantiated. In short, white folks have 
difficulty in differentiating among black 
faces, and vice versa. I believe it is criti- 


cal that we all are aware of this dynamic 
and be as sensitive as possible not to 
feed racial stereotypes and biases in our 
daily work. 


paid $7 an hour for this kind of work, or 
are underage, then the pimp should be 
hanging on the lamppost. The thing is, 
I don’t really know, and you don’t know, 
and they didn’t ask for your or Ken 
Picard’s help. Right now I imagine they 
would like to wrap a nylon rope around 
Ken Picard's neck. 

All three of you should climb down 
from your ivory tower, or leave your 
mansions, and enter the real backwoods 
of America. 
You will find 
incest and rape 

by desperate, 
crazy, lonely, 

You will find 
9-year-old girls 
used by the 
whole family. 
And it is not 
only caused 
by poverty. 
Anyway, why 
don’t you just 
get off your 
well-protected 
asses and find 
the prostitutes 
and give them better-paying jobs in your 
households or companies, so you could 
exploit them in a more pleasant way? It 
is not going to do much for the safety of 
my girls, but at least you will feel good 
about yourselves. 


HOLAS RESPONDS 

I am the author of the letter “Burlington 
or Topeka?” [Feedback, June 26], I 
would like to answer the three letters 
in which I was called misogynistic, 
disgusting and insulting to fellow men 
[Feedback, July 23], Allison Dowling 
said: “Just wait until your daughters are 
teenagers ... I have a feeling you will be 
changing your tune.” Allison, I will not. 
I wish I could just let them go to the 
woods by themselves. That is not going 
to happen here. My wife wouldn’t go by 
herself, not in Vermont or anywhere in 
the U.S. 

To Amanda Conley, who wrote, 
“Don’t men have brains in their heads 
to help them moderate the influence of 
their raging hormones?” I am sorry to 
tell you, Amanda, many don’t; just check 
the correctional facilities or spend a day 
at the courthouse. 

And Gina Logan says: “If it's as 
much as $7 an hour, I am the Queen of 
Romania." Based on what I know, these 
women might be making 10 times as 
much. These are not inexperienced 
young girls; these are tough Korean 
women. And, yes, if they get indeed 


BURLINGTON 


PET-FRIENDLY LANDLORDS 

I saw your article on the difficulties of 
finding pet-friendly housing in Vermont 
[“Pets vs. Landlords,” June 26] and 
wanted to inform your readers that I 
have been working with the Humane 
Society of Chittenden County to build 
a pet-friendly housing database for 
residents of Chittenden and Grand Isle 
counties. It's still a fairly short list at this 
point, but I would love to get the word 
out to local landlords who may wish to 
be included. I’d also like to share the 
link to the HSCC website’s resources 
page, where you can find suggested pet 
policies for landlords, tips for talking to 
potential landlords about your pet and a 
pet “resume" to present when applying 
for housing. It’s at chittendenhumane. 
org/programs-services/resources. 

Janine Fieri 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Fieri is a social-media intern for the 
Humane Society of Chittenden County. 


Together, Better Choices 


...like cooperative partnerships with 
community organizations. 



City Market is proud to partner with 
the Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf. 

The Food Shelf serves our comnnuiity by 
feeding people and cultivating opportunities. 

The Co-op supports die Food Shelf dirough 
Member volunteers and regular donations. 

As a cooperative. City Market is central to a diriving 
and healthy community through our partnerships 
widi non-profits like die Food Shelf. For more 
information, visit www.feedingcliittenden.org. 


Cityrf 

Market 


82 S. Winooski Ave. Burlington, VT 05401 
Open 7 days a week, 7 a.m -11 p.m. 
(802) 861-9700 www.citymarket.coop 





It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 
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Vincent Illuzzi Sr. 

1920-2013, BERLIN 
Vincent Illuzzi Sr., 93, 
who lived on the Barre- 
Montpelier Road in Berlin 
for 54 years, died on 
Wednesday, July 31, 2013, 
at the Berlin Health & 
Rehabilitation Center, where 
he had been staying for the 
past several weeks. 

He was bom In Giovlnazzo, 


a port city on the Adriatic 
coast in southern Italy, on 

school until eighth grade 
and then received training 
to be a granite sculptor. 

In 1937 he immigrated to 
the United States, where 
he learned how to speak 
English and eventually 
settled in Barre to work as a 
granite sculptor and carver. 
He sent part of his earnings 


help support the family that 

On January 21. 1943, dur- 
ing WWil, still an Italian citi- 
zen, he volunteered to join 
the U.S. Army. A photograph 
at the Montpelier Historical 
Society shows him with a 
group of other enlistees in 
the front of the Washington 
County Court House, ready 
to depart for war. He was 
stationed in Iceland as a 
translator. During the war. 
Army officials realized he 
wasnt a U.S. citizen and 


because the U.S. w 
with Italy. He was honorably 
discharged January 5. 1946. 

In 1952 he married Angela 
Piscitelli. who was also bom 
in Giovlnazzo, at St. Patrick's 
Old Cathedral in New York 
City. She predeceased him 

As a self-employed sculp- 


are located in parks and 
cemeteries across America. 
One commission was for a 
large granite sculpture to be 
located at P Street, between 
22nd Street and 23rd Street. 


N.W., Washington, D.C.. 
near Dupont Circle. It was 
dedicated to the liberation, 
freedom and independence 
of all citizens of captive 
nations and stands along- 
side the bronze statue of 
Taras Shevchenko. Both 
are owned by the U.S. Park 
Service and cataloged by the 
Smithsonian Institution. The 
monument was authorized 
by the B6th Congress on 
August 31, 1960, and un- 
veiled by former president 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
June 27. 1964, with Illuzzi in 

Another monument he 
created commemorates 
the role of U.S. soldiers in 
Vietnam. Located at the East 
Hills Kiwanis Memorial Park 
in Richland Township near 
Johnstown, Pa., the granite 
statue of a U.S. soldier hold- 
ing a Vietnamese child was 
dedicated in June 1974. In 
May 2007. vandals broke off 
the statue's head and stole 
it. Described as "priceless" 
by one community leader, 
it is also cataloged by the 
Smithsonian. Illuzzi offered 
advice on how to repair the 
damage, but by 2007 he 


was personally too old to 
repair it. 

After retiring as a sculptor, 
he returned to his trade one 
last time when he volun- 
teered to carve a book of 
learning for the lobby of 
the Barre City Elementary 

He was a member of the 
Barre Historical Society 
and an early supporter of 
the restoration of the Old 
Labor Hall in Barre, and he 
supported creation of the 
Barre Granite Museum at 
the Jones Brothers granite 
shed, where he carved many 
monuments, including the 
one in Washington. The shed 
needed roof and foundation 
work to preserve it for future 
generations. 

He was a member of 
the Montpelier Gun Club, 
American Legion Post 10, 


VFW Post 790 and Moose 
Barre Lodge 1391, among 
other organizations. 
Although self-employed, he 
joined the Granite Cutters 
Association as an associate 
member to support the col- 
lective bargaining rights of 
granite workers. 

He is survived by three 
sons. Vincent of Derby 
and his wife, Eileen, and 
theirson, Vincent: Frank of 
Brattleboro; and Joseph of 
Berlin, who lived with and 
took care of him for the 
past 10 years; and a sister, 
Giovanna of Bitonto, Italy, 
who survives him. He was 
predeceased by four broth- 

A funeral mass was held 
on Saturday at 2 p.m. at St 
Monica's Church in Barre. 
Burial was at Berlin Comer 
Cemetery. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 


Mark your family's 
milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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In Central Vermont, a Chamber 
Music Festival Celebrates 21 



C ellist Peter Sanders didn't 
know what was in store for him 
when he arrived at his mother's 
Randolph home in the summer 
of 1992. He had been playing the four 
previous summers in a friend’s chamber- 
music festival in Crested Butte, Colo., but 
had no plans for that season. He soon 
discovered that his mother and Laura 
Morris, then-director of chandler music 
hall, had hatched a festival in Vermont 
for Sanders to run. 

“So it’s my mother’s fault," Sanders, 
now 51, says with a laugh about the ori- 
gins of the CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC 

festival, which is about to begin its 21st 
season. 

CVCMF is one of several August fes- 
tivals that occur in rural spots around 
the state, including in Greensboro, 
Craftsbury and Adamant. As of last year 
there’s a new competitor in the category 
of impossibly small towns playing host to 
quality classical-music festivals: Jamaica. 
Flutist Susanna Loewy started the pikes 

FALLS CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL there last 

Out-of-state musicians apparently 
just like to come to Vermont. Sanders, 
who lives in New Jersey, typically draws 
CVCMF's performers from among his 
fellow musicians in the New York Ballet 
Orchestra (of which he's been a member 
since 1999) and the Stamford (Conn.) and 
Riverside symphonies. There can be no 
“wild cards," he explains, because of the 
intense week of rehearsals preceding the 
festival. 

The two-week festival centers on two 
ticketed weekend programs at Chandler, 
with encore performances in Montpelier 
and Woodstock. 

Programming this year folds in sev- 
eral pieces Sanders calls “off the beaten 
path” between Brahms and Beethoven 
warhorses. Longtime festival violin- 
ists Arturo Delmoni and Basia Danilow, 
Sanders’ wife, will join pianist Jung Lin 
on Shostakovich’s Five Pieces for Two 
Violins and Piano. Sanders and violist 
David Cerutti will play a 1949 duo by 
Walter Piston, an American composer 
and theorist who studied with Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris and taught Leonard 
Bernstein. 

And Sanders says he looks forward to 
playing the German Romantic composer 


Max Bruch’s String Quartet no.l, Op. 9 in 
C minor. “It’s sort of Mendelssohn with 
a little Brahms flavor as well. It’s really 
lovely.” 

Sanders has collaborated with the 
Vermont youth orchestra in the last few 
years. This year, three VYO horn players 
— including lee cyphers, previously noted 
in Seven Days — will participate in a 
master class, led by Minnesota Orchestra 
horn player Ellen Dinwiddie Smith, 
that’s open to the public. 

And “Breakfast with Bach” — a 
Sunday-morning breakfast upstairs in 
Chandler, followed by a concert in the 


church across the street — will feature 
VYO violinist julia deziel, Delmoni and a 
small VYO ensemble, led by the organi- 
zation’s director-conductor jeff domoto, 
playing Bach's Concerto for Two Violins, 
Strings and Continuo in D minor. 

Sanders, who has an 8- and a 10-year- 
old, hopes to draw children of all ages 
to a kids’ concert featuring Trinidadian 
steel-pan music by Island Time Steel 
Band, followed by ice cream for all. 
Island Time will also give the free finale 
concert in the town gazebo. 

The cellist has kept his festival small 
and manageable in part because it’s been 


“a family operation”: Sanders acted as 
unpaid administrator until a couple of 
years ago, when he began giving himself 
nominal remuneration. This year, how- 
ever, he is planning on a second annual 
fundraiser to pay for an administrator. 
Both his children, he explains, are lob- 
bying for him to spend less time on the 
computer. 

The festival's main fundraiser will 
continue to be the annually sold-out gala 
dinner for 60, organized by Randolph 
resident and Chandler board president 
janet watton. This year, the chef is pia- 
nist Lin, with Sanders as her sous-chef. 
Watton says she is cooking up 13 differ- 
ent desserts for the occasion. 



Among the diners will be New 
Yorker cartoonist ed koren, who lives in 
nearby Brookfield. He has donated sev- 
eral of his quirky creations to support 
CVCMF; Sanders will use Koren's 20th- 
anniversary homage, titled “All About 
Community,” again this year. It features 
an ensemble of hairy, string-playing 
woods animals seated on a log, while 
other animals pop in from the trees for a 
friendly listen. 

CVCMF audiences, of course, have 
the benefit of Chandler’s famous acous- 
tics. (The hall was recently lauded in 
Yankee Magazine's Best of New England 
2013: Editors’ Choice.) But the spirit will 
likely be just as free. © 
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SHORTTAKES ON FILM 


These days, it seems like everybody's 
got a screenplay on his or her laptop. 
But getting your movie produced is 
another matter. Stowe filmmaker 
oavid rocchio hopes to make the 
process a little easier for up to 20 
writers and producers with stowe 
story labs, a three-day workshop 
happening in September. 

A press release says the workshop 
was born "over Chinese food in 
Rotterdam" from a discussion 
between Rocchio and English 
filmmaker and educational 
consultant David Pope, who'll 
facilitate the Stowe event. Other 
instructors include Jay Van Hoy, 
producer of a slew of high-profile 
Indies, including Old Joy, The 
Loneliest Planet and the forthcoming 
Aint Them Bodies Saints ; writer Chris 
Millis; and casting director Ellen 
Parks, who's done everything from 
Secretary to HBO's Grey Gardens. 

The release says the workshop, held 
at two Stowe inns, will "focus on the 
script development process, outlining 
story and pitching and packaging 
projects," with opportunities for 
participants to discuss their own 
work. Applications to the workshop 
are free but due by August 16, so get 

Morrisville's river arts, which is 
sponsoring the Stowe Story Labs, also 
raises its profile this month with the 
release of a poetry anthology: River 
Arts Review: Voices from Northern 
Vermont, Volume 7. Pick it up at the 
launch party on August 21. 


Vermont-made music documentary 
A Band Called Death has snagged 
acclaim all over the world. Yet locals 
have had limited opportunities to see 
the story of the Detroit punk band of 
brothers who gained fame decades 
after they recorded their seminal 
tunes. Central Vermonters can catch 
Death this Friday at the savoy theater 
in Montpelier, where Essex-based 
codirector mark covino will answer 
audience questions. 

Speaking of the Savoy, the venerable 
art-house has gone digital, but the 
conversion didn't come cheap, and 
owner terrence youk says attendance 
is currently at a record low. He's 
working on raising the funds that will 
enable him to keep showing flicks 
such as indie sensation Frances Ha 
and the latest from Pedro Almodovar. 
Want to help? Bring friends to the 
theater, buy or renew a membership, 
or make a direct donation. More info 
at savoytheater.com. 

Is Winooski Vermont's melting pot? 

A feature-length documentary 
commissioned by the Vermont 
Refugee Resettlement Program "will 
depict the town's past and present 
as a multicultural destination of 
hope and opportunity," according 
to a description from philip fass of 
Legacy Video Portraits, who is making 
The World Within Winooski. The film 
isn't yet complete, but you can see a 
15-minute preview this Thursday at 

SHORTTAKES » P.25 
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HUNTER'S 
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50% OFF 
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SHOP INSIDE FOR 
ALL NEW COLLECTIONS 


IT JUST MAKES SENSE 


"At Keller Williams we focus on matching people with their perfect 
home and natural gas is often near the top of many buyers’ "wish lists". 
The added value and ease to convert makes switching a positive 
for sellers too. It really is an important factor in making home 
ownership more affordable.” 

Karin S Dave Ericson 

Keller Williams Realty Green Mountain Properties 


Vermont Gas 


Clean Energy. Clean . 
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What’s in a Name (or Lack Thereof)? 
City Hall Park and Waterfront Park 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


S o far this series has 
examined how particu- 
lar places in Vermont 
got their names — the 
Winooski River and Mount 
Mansfield, for example, as well 
as the cities of Burlington and 
Rutland. This installment consid- 
ers why a couple of Burlington 
landmarks — City Hall Park and 
Waterfront Park — don’t have a 
“proper" name. 

These two prominent pieces 
of public real estate are named for 
their location rather than for some 
bigwig. Pretty prosaic, right? 

It’s not as though someone 
standing in the green space bordered 
by Main, St. Paul and College streets 
would have trouble figuring out the 
identity of that large building — city 
hall — in the park’s southeastern 
corner. Similarly, people walking 
or cycling in the manicured area along 
the lake south of the Moran Plant can 
probably tell they're in a park on the wa- 
terfront. Perhaps we could be a bit more 
imaginative with the names of these sites 
— such as paying homage to the most 
historically significant figure Burlington 
has produced. 

Such was the reasoning behind an 
effort 10 years ago to name City Hall Park 
for John Dewey (1859-1952). A half dozen 
or so well-respected local educators 
petitioned the city to make that change, 
noting that Dewey is considered one of 
the most influential philosophers and 
educational theorists in American history. 
Dewey's politics would also be entirely in 
sync with the progressive ethos of con- 
temporary Burlington. He was a socialist 
who fought for civil rights, academic 
freedom and women’s suffrage. 

frank gonzales, an octogenarian 
artist, helped organize the campaign to 
commemorate Dewey at this strategic 
downtown locale. Gonzales is something 
of a Dewey obsessive. As a volunteer in 
the kids’ art program at the Fletcher Free 
Library, he presided over the construc- 
tion of a giant papier-mache Dewey effigy 
that enlivens the children’s reading room. 
And Gonzales, an unusually energetic 
89-year-old, becomes especially animated 
when he starts talking about Dewey. 


HELLO 

my name is 



The son of an American mother and famous alum (class of 1879). His ashes 
Mexican father, Gonzales attended an el- are interred in Ira Allen Chapel, marked 
ementary school in Pasadena, Calif., that by a stone inscribed with a lengthy quote 
followed Dewey’s methods from Dewey’s publication A 

of encouraging children’s Common Faith. There’s also 

creativity. “It affected IT’Q III QT a historical plaque in front 

my life in such a positive II U U U U I of the South Willard Street 

way," Gonzales recalls. “I iiinnrniniu house where he was born, 

thought, Man, I owe you." IN PR ill I ml and a marker on one of the 

But local officials II1UI1LUIULI swingbenches in Waterfront 

weren't moved by the push n I rri(*l 1 1 IT III Park. Not least, the building 

to rename City Hall Park. MlrrlljMM IN housing UVM’s psychology 

“They said there was too department (originally the 

much tradition associated DIIRI IMPTllM medical college) is John 
with the original name,” re- DU IlLlll U I U 1 1 Dewey Hall, 

counts Jeanne Plo, a mental m II MIT There's even a Dewey 

health counselor who also III NflM r Park in the Old North End, 

regards the Burlington- *** IllHIlL though it’s understandable 

born public intellectual as Of) |U|[TLII 'f even some habitues of that 

underappreciated locally. uUIYIL I 111 llU 'hood are unaware of the 

“When I talk about mil name of the tiny triangle in 

Dewey with people in Lilli front of the Integrated Arts 

Burlington,” Gonzales I 11 1 1 Academy. It's the site of a 

relates, “they say, ‘Oh, yes, I) II II rniir Tuesday afternoon farmers 
the Dewey Decimal System NM|yirM|Ur market, 

guy.’” Wrong. That method wUIIILUIlL. j n addition, the city 

of classifying books is SHARON BUSHOR council proclaimed in 1996 

named after 19th-century that October 20 would 

librarian Melvil Dewey. thereafter be recognized in Burlington 

But even if they get their Deweys con- as John Dewey Day. And every year 
fused, John’s homies have tried to give since, Gonzales has arranged for the 
the Burlington Dewey his due. A lounge funky, 10-foot-tall statue of his hero to 
in the University of Vermont's Old Mill be paraded along Church Street on the 
building is named for the school’s most Saturday closest to Dewey’s birthday. 


All this isn't enough, however, for 
Gonzales and his fellow advocates. 
Having been spurned on the City 
Hall Park option, they switched their 
focus a few years ago to 20-year-old 
Waterfront Park, the name of which 
presumably doesn’t carry a heavy 
weight of tradition. Gonzales also 
offers a specific rationale for renam- 
ing this site. Noting that Dewey 
grew up in a house on George Street 
(just west of the present-day post 
office), he says, “I can imagine him 
and Iris little brother as boys play- 
ing on the waterfront” 

But this effort hasn’t gotten 
much traction, either. “It’s just 
incredibly difficult in Burlington 
to name something for someone,” 
observes longtime city councilor 
sharon bushor. She points to a 
failed attempt some years ago to name the 
Community Boathouse for peter clavelle. 
the mayor who was primarily responsible 
for the popular addition that spearheaded 
the lakefront renewal. 

Bushor's lament notwithstanding, it’s 
clear that if you can supply the dough, 
you can manage to get your name af- 
fixed to something major in Burlington. 
Just look at the Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain, the Leahy Center for Digital 
Investigation at Champlain College and 
Leahy Way — the alley off Church Street 
where Vermont Sen. Patrick leahy is fea- 
tured in a 124-foot-long mural. 

The connection between money 
and naming rights is long established, 
of course, but has lately become even 
more accentuated, with stadiums now 
routinely named for whatever corpora- 
tion makes the highest bid. Middlebury 
College has embraced this practice. It 
named its arts center for mega-donor 
Kevin Mahaney in 2007, and three years 
later announced that its previously name- 
less library would henceforth be known 
as the Davis Family Library, in honor of a 
moneyed alumnus and his relatives. 

So if Burlington Telecom’s debts ever 
threaten to bankrupt the city, will we 
have to start referring to the Ben & Jerry’s 
Bike Path? And if shifting demograph- 
ics destabilize UVM’s finances, will the 
university's baseball diamond become 
known as Dealer.com Field? © 
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a fundraiser at the winooski welcome 

CENTER & GALLERY. 

The second anniversary of Tropical 
Storm Irene approaches. Have we 
learned the lessons we should from 
the havoc the storm wrought on 
Vermont's waterways? In his new 
documentary After the Floods: 
Vermont's Rivers and the Legacy of 
Irene, local filmmaker joe defeuce 
of riverbank media looks forward 
as well as backward. His footage 
of rivers and interviews with river- 
management experts aim to pinpoint 
the challenges of weathering the 
next storm. The doc will premiere 
on August IS at the Vermont folklife 
center in conjunction with its exhibit 
'The Power of Water: Reflections on 
Rivers and Lessons from Irene." 

Was filmmaker Juan Oral (1897- 
1988) the Mexican equivalent of 
trash auteur Ed Wood? The eventful 
life of this "involuntary surrealist' is 
chronicled in director Sebastian del 
Amo's The Fantastic World of Juan 
Orol, the latest offering in the global 
roots film series presented by the 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. 


STOWE STORY LABS 

September 14 to 16 at Ten Acres 
Lodge and Auberge de Stowe B&B in 
Stowe. $495; free to apply. Info and 
application at riverartsvt.org. 

RIVER ARTS REVIEW' BOOK LAUNCH 

Wednesday, August 21, 6:30 p.m. at 
River Arts Center in Morrisville. Free. 

A BAND CALLED DEATH' WITH 
CODIRECTOR Q&A 

Friday, August 9, 8:45 p.m. at the 
Savoy Theater in Montpelier. Regular 
admission. 

THE WORLD WITHIN WINOOSKI' 
PREVIEW AND FUNDRAISER 

Thursday, August 8, 6 p.m. at the 
Winooski Welcome Center & Gallery. 
Free: donations accepted. 

PREMIERE OF AFTER THE FLOODS: 
VERMONT'S RIVERS AND THE 
LEGACY OF IRENE’ 

Thursday, August 15, 6:30 p.m. 
at the Vermont Folklife Center in 
Middlebury. Free. 

GLOBAL ROOTS FILM SERIES: THE 
FANTASTIC WORLD OF JUAN OROL’ 

Sunday, August 11, 5 p.m. at North 
End Studios in Burlington. Free, 
donations accepted. 

MARGOT HARRISON 



From the Seven Days arts blog this week: 

MIRO WEINBERGER MEETS WITH MEMBERS 
OF THE CREATIVE CLASS 

Burlington's mayor shares his views on urban development... 

ROBERT RESNIK SIGNS HIS NEW BOOK IN LOCAL VENUES 

The author appears with Legendary Locals of Burlington... 

MOVIES YOU MISSED & MORE 

A vacationing couple encounters murderous children in Come Out and Play... 

R.I.P. VINCENT ILLUZZI SR., 1920-2013 

The granite sculptor and father of a former Vermont senator passes on... 

Check out Live Culture daily at 7d.blogs.com/liveculture. 
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GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 
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was a jo-jo master. "Hie toy was popular in his native 
nd Flores Brought it with him to southern California. 


Pedro Flores 

Philippines a.., .. 

It was an immediate hit with the locals 



The jo-jo's capacity for captivating a 
crowd didn't go unnoticed, in San 
Francisco, a businessman named 
Donald Duncan saw a kid plajing with 
qo, surrounded bq onlooKers 


Duncan decided to get in on the 
game in 1932- He bought out 
Flores for a staggering $Z-5°,o°°. 


In the late 192-Os, Flores 
acquired investors, set 
up a factory and began 
mass-producing jo-jos. 


Duncan travelled to Filipino communities 
in southern California and hired joung 
local jo-^o champs bj the dozen. 

I have a \ 
lucrative vi 

! > 7 ^ 



ANDY WARNERgrad, 
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Hospital budgets: 

They’re everyone’s business, 
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The Green Mountain Care Board 
Hospital Budget Hearings 

August 27-29 

Capitol Plaza Hotel, Montpelier 

Vermont’s hospitals are vital to Vermonters' health and to the well-being of our 
communities. How do we balance the growing costs of our health system with 
Vermonters' ability to pay the tab? Here’s your chance to participate in the 
process of examining budgets for all 14 of Vermont’s hospitals — including the 
one that serves your community. Public comment is welcome after each 
hospital's hearing and at the end of each day. 

Tuesday, Aug. 27 Wednesday, Aug. 28 Thursday, Aug. 29 

8:15 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 8:15 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 8:15 a.m.-l:30 p.m. 

Rutland Regional Medical Center Fletcher Allen Health Care Copley Hospital 


Brattleboro Memorial Hospital 
Grace Cottage Hospital 
Southwestern VT Medical Center 
Mt. Ascutney Hospital 


For specific times 


Central VT Medical Center Northwestern 
Northeastern VT Medical Center 

Regional Hospital Springfield Hospital 

North Country Hospital Porter Hospital 
Gifford Medical Center 
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OF THE PURPLE SAGE 

With Rick Redington dr The Luv at JAY PEAK 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 9TH 
7:00PM / FOEGER BALLROOM 

General Admission: $25 
VIP Admission: SOLD OUT 

For more information or to purchase: 

jaypeakresort.com/music / 802.327.21 60 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 

Recently you mentioned 
bitcoin as being a popular 
medium of exchange in the 
deep, dark web. A couple 
friends have tried to get me to 
invest in bitcoin because it's 
supposedly the "currency of 
the future." What's the deal? 


B 


itcoin is a virtual c 
rency, but that's 1 
saying computers add 






don’t get any sense of the ci 
plexity of the thing. I’ll give it 
a shot below. I should tell you, 
my initial reaction was that bit- 
coin was an impossible techno 


fantasy that was certain to ruin 
anyone foolish enough to put 
their trust in it. But now I’d say 
there’s a chance it’ll become the 
Krugerrand of our times. 

Virtual currencies are famil- 
iar to those who play massively 
multiplayer online role-playing 
games, or who maintain a cyber- 
presence in online communities 
like Second Life. For the most 
part these virtual currencies are 
divorced from the real world — 
you can become a virtual million- 
aire selling virtual real estate in 
Second Life and still be sleeping 
on your real-life mom’s real-life 

Bitcoins are different They're 
virtual in the sense that they exist 
solely in cyberspace, but they’re 
expressly designed for the real 
world — specifically, any form 
of commerce where anonymity 
and untraceability are essential. 
Funds can be sent digitally across 
borders without physical trans- 
fer or anyone looking over your 
shoulder, and there are no fees 



or international exchange rates 
to worry about. For these rea- 
sons bitcoins originally appealed 
mainly to anarcho-utopian types, 
plus drug dealers, gamblers and 
thieves. 

Once the exchange rate for 
bitcoins shot up in 2011, specula- 
tors got into the act, too, which I 
can't say classed up the situation 
much, but it did put the bitcoin on 
the financial map. At the moment 
the 11-plus million bitcoins in 
existence are worth roughly $1.2 
billion. To be fair, bitcoins are 
used in a growing number of le- 
gitimate transactions, although I 
still wouldn't ask the pizza guy to 

At a certain level of abstrac- 
tion, the idea behind bitcoins 
isn’t that complicated: 

• Transactions are peer- 
to-peer — that is, directly 
between two computers 


online, with no intermediary. 
There’s no central authority 
and no recourse. If 
bitcoins get stolen (and it’s 
happened), they're gone. 
There’s nothing backing 
up bitcoins. Their value is 
dependent entirely on what 
people agree they’re worth. 
The system doesn’t work 
on trust, though. Each 
bitcoin includes a log of all 
previous transactions in 
which it’s changed hands. 
When a bitcoin is transferred 
between two parties, its 
transaction log is broadcast 
to all bitcoin participants. A 
subset of this group, called 
bitcoin miners, competes 
to perform what amounts 
to a validation test on the 
transaction log. This task 
requires a special high- 
powered computer rig to do 


the voluminous processing 
involved. Whichever miner is 
first to successfully validate 
the transaction log notifies 
the rest of the bitcoineurs, 
and the transaction is 
considered valid. This 
process takes between 10 
minutes and an hour. 

• For their trouble, successful 
bitcoin miners earn new 
bitcoins. That’s how bitcoins 
are created, ensuring the 
number increases slowly. 
Crucially, the system is 
designed so total coinage 
will top out at about 21 
million. Bitcoins are thus 
immune to inflation. 

The above omits considerable 
detail, for the obvious reason that 
if I got into the full cryptographic 
complexity, your head would ex- 
plode. Instead let’s move on to a 
few meta-observations: 

• One of the strengths of 
bitcoins, namely that their 
quantity is limited, is also a 
weakness. The money supply 
has to grow more or less in 
proportion to the underlying 
economy lest we have 
deflation and depression. 
Regulating the money supply 
is why you need central 
bankers, feckless though 
they sometimes are. For that 
reason bitcoins as currently 
constituted will never 
replace government-backed 
money. 

• That’s not to say bitcoins 
can't have a role as a 
supplementary currency. 

God knows we all engage 


in transactions we'd just 
as soon no one knew about 
— arms trading, money 
laundering or trafficking in 
endangered species and sex 
slaves. To the extent bitcoins 
become acceptable tender 
for everyday commerce, 
we can also avoid taxation, 
eventually transforming our 
overregulated society into a 
paradise like Greece. 

• A drawback for the time 
being, however, is that the 
exchange rate between 
bitcoins and conventional 
money fluctuates wildly. In 
2013 a bitcoin started off 
worth around $13, shot up 
to $266 in the wake of the 
Cyprus bank crisis, dropped 
within a week to $68, and 
has since ping-ponged 
between there and $154. (As 
I write it's at $103.) Bitcoins, 
in other words, aren’t a 
reliable store of value but a 
speculative commodity, like 
gold. On steroids. And with 
gold you needn’t worry about 
a hard-drive crash. 

• Sure, things may stabilize 
eventually; bitcoins have 
only been around since 2009. 
But that's scary in itself. The 
tech world is full of brilliant 
inventions that fell by the 
wayside; when's the last time 
you used that Zip drive? 
Another worry: The bitcoin 
realm gets hacked, although 
it’s proven resistant thus far. 
Me, I’m confident bitcoins 

will never become worthless. I’ll 

bet you a million BTC. 
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HACKJ £ A VERMONT CABBIE'S REARVIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


Rain, Rain, Go Away 


D aniel March’s plane was due in 
at 11:20 p.m. but touched down 
well after midnight. Earlier in the 
day, the landing gear had failed 
on a Southwest Airlines jet coming into 
LaGuardia, resulting in a crash landing. 
(Thankfully, the passenger injuries were 
minor and few.) Even 
though my customer 
was flying in from 
Newark, any plane 
crash sends ripples 
throughout the 
system. So, all in all, I 
was relieved the delay 
was just an hour. 

At the gate I met 
Daniel, a middle-aged 
guy with a neatly 
trimmed, graying 

beard and an easy 
smile. I wouldn’t call 
him plump, but he clearly wasn’t hitting the 
gym daily, which — at least in the moment 
— made me feel better about my own phy- 
sique/shoddy fitness regimen. 

"Did you check any luggage?” I asked, 
observing the two bags he carried, one over 
his shoulder. 

“Yeah, sorry, I had to check one other 
bag,” he replied. 

“Well, phooey to that,” I said, knowing 
this would entail some additional dead 
time — that is to say, nondriving time. (If 
my foot is not on the accelerator, I’m not 
making money, is how I see it) As I intu- 
ited he would, Daniel chuckled at my quip, 
which established the tone of our conversa- 
tion for the ride to come: I could allow the 
kidder in me to emerge freely because of a 
rapport we seemed naturally to share. 

The flight was full, so, as I expected, it 
took close to half an hour for the bags to 
make their appearance on the luggage belt. 
While we stood around waiting, I got the 


basics of Daniel’s Vermont visit. He was 
heading to the Basin Harbor Club for a 
family vacation. No, it wasn’t his first time 
here and, yes, he loved being in Vermont. He 
also shared — after my nosy inquiry — what 
he did for a living: In Fort Worth, Texas, he 
serves as director of an art museum. 

The rain was fall- 
ing in a steady thrum 
as we exited the ter- 
minal and walked to 
my waiting taxi. “For 
two months, in May 
and June, it rained, 
often heavily,” I said 
as we positioned his 
things in the trunk, 
“but this is the first 
real rain we’ve had in 
a couple weeks now.” 

“Well, aren’t I 
lucky?” Daniel joked. 
“Seriously, though — it’s kind of nice.” 

"Yeah, I think so, too. I mean, so long as 
it don't get torrential.” 

As we made our way out of the airport 
and toward Route 7, 1 was weary but on 
task, still recovering from the past week- 
end, possibly the busiest on the calendar 
for us local cabbies. The annual Vermont 
Brewers Festival — locally known simply 
as the Brewfest — grows bigger and sudsier 
every year. The Saturday festivities fea- 
tured two sessions, afternoon and evening, 
and I worked nonstop for 15 hours. One 
would think I'd have gotten too old for a 
shift of that magnitude, but apparently I 
haven't — the switch goes on, and I’m good 
for the duration. Once the switch is turned 
off, I might collapse in a heap, but so long as 
I’m rolling, I’m as focused as the Buddha. 

"So, I’ve never met a museum direc- 
tor,” I said, picking up the thread. “What’s 
the size of your place? How many folks do 
you manage?” 


"I’d say it’s a midsize museum. Full-time 
staff — let me see ... I think we’re at 82 at 
this point.” 

"Holy moly! You’re leading a small 
empire down there! Must be an amazing 
job. Are you a natural-bom Texan?” 

“No, I grew up in Pittsburgh, and I went 
to college at Bowdoin, in Maine, so Texas 
has been this whole new thing for me — 
arid, flat fields as far as the eye can see.” 

"Not to mention that they’re executing 
somebody, like, daily.” 

■‘Well, let's not get into that. But, yes, it 
is a vastly different environment.” 

As we motored south, the rain volume 
and intensity began to increase. By 
Ferrisburgh, “pelting" was the word that 

“How do you drive in this weather?” 
Daniel asked, with just the slightest hint of 
alarm in his voice. 

“As long as I can see the yellow line 
down the middle, I figure we're good. 
Plus, as you might have noticed, I've really 
slowed it down.” 

I babied my Buick LeSabre down the 
road — a powerful American sedan igno- 
miniously transformed into a snail. We 
continued to talk about the world of mu- 
seums, which, unexpectedly, I was finding 
fascinating. We touched on acquisitions, 
curating, fundraising and Daniel’s unique 
position at the center of the cultural milieu 
in a rapidly growing city. 

I asked questions, but mostly just lis- 
tened, keeping my eye affixed to that sweet 
yellow line. The rain was just not giving me 
a break; it was actually starting to feel like 
some personal vendetta. 

The road went into a long descent, and 
I noticed we were passing through the old 
New Haven train junction. Oft, that’s nice, I 
thought, instantaneously followed by, Holy 
crap! We're 10 miles past Vergennes and the 
turn-off to 22A and the Basin Harbor Club! 


ABSORBED INTHE 
CONVERSATION AMID 
IRE ONGOING DOWNPOUR. 

I HAD UTTERLY LOST 
TRACK OF OUR LOCATION. 


Absorbed in the conversation amid the on- 
going downpour, I had utterly lost track of 
our location. 

I immediately pulled onto the shoulder, 
saying, “I’m so sorry. I just realized I missed 

Daniel was magnanimous. “Hey, don’t 
worry about it. This time of night, I’m 
really in no rush. Besides, I’m enjoying our 
conversation." 

“Oh, jeez — thanks. I’m so embarrassed. 
I never make mistakes like this. I pride 
myself on my professionalism." 

“Yeah, but this rain is totally crazy. 
I really don’t know how you’re seeing 
anything." 

“Well, thanks for that. OK, then — we’ll 
blame it on the rain.” 

With that, I made a U-turn and headed 
back north. Having made its point, the 
bloody rain quickly petered out. Sure, now. 

When we finally made it to the lakeside 
resort, the night sky was clear over the 
Adirondacks, the stars and moon showing 
off for all to see. I understand the ludicrous- 
ness of anthropomorphizing the natural 
world, but it’s never stopped me. 

As we eased up to Daniel’s cabin, I put 
on my best folksy pilot's voice and an- 
nounced, “Well, the landing gear is down, 
and we anticipate a smooth touchdown.” 

Daniel chuckled, saying, “Oh, sure — I 
bet the Southwest pilot said the same thing 
yesterday coming into LaGuardia!” 

“Whoa, doggy!” I exclaimed, raising my 
eyebrows in mock shock. 

“Too soon?" Daniel backpedaled. 

“Ya think?” I said, and we both 
cracked up. © 
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U nless they’ve gone into sport/adventure writing, 
journalists can be indoorsy types. That's why we set 
Seven Days reporters a challenge: to go out and do 
a physical activity they’ve never done before, and 

Their choices were not typical summer pursuits — no softball or 
tennis or swimming Instead, these seven writers chose experiences 


in the air (hot-air ballooning) or underground (caving); on water 
(kiteboarding sailing) or under it (scuba diving); and on solid land 
(horseback riding archery) that were entirely new, at least to them. 
But at the end of the day, all were back at the keyboard, so the rest of 
us can feel vicariously — and variously — claustrophobic, breathless, 
clumsy, strong, free and gloriously aloft. 

PAMELA POLSTON 
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Visit sevendaysvt.com 
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CAVING 

It was a gorgeous summer afternoon, I was 20 feet 
underground and couldn't move. I was trying to squeeze 
through a dark, dank burrow so narrow that I had to turn 
on my side, and my shoulders wouldn’t fit till I worked my 
bottom arm above my head. The slick mud floor offered no 
traction, and a few inches of movement made my helmet 
clunk against the rock overhang. Live burial was no longer 
an abstract concept 

Ken Moore, president of the Vermont Cavers’ 
Association, saw my distress. From the next chamber, 
he counseled me to breathe deep and fit myself through 
the opening "like a puzzle piece.” 

We'd come to this small cave complex in Chittenden 
County to "play,” as Moore put it. He asked me not 
to disclose its location, because thrill seekers are 
a threat to the fragile ecosystem of caves — and 
to the delicate relationships between landowners 
and serious cavers. Moore said most of Vermont's 
ISO-odd known caves are tough to access, but not this 
one, as evidenced by the faded graffiti at its entrance 

From a blacktop road, we climbed a sandy bluff 
and followed a well-worn trail through the woods to 
a small gully full of mossy boulders. Tucked into the 
gully, the cave entrance is easy to miss: a keyhole 
between two moist rock faces, high enough to let us 
walk upright. 

Before we did, Moore gave me a little speech: “In 
caves,” he said, “there is no ego.” If I started panicking and 
wanted to turn around, I should trust my gut. 

Moore clearly loves to educate newbies about caves, 
and he doesn’t accept money for his trouble. Initial 
reactions to caving vary dramatically, he said. Some people 
can’t get past the first tight spot; others like the experience 


but never want to repeat it; still 
others get an adrenaline rush 
and are hooked. Moore, who’s 



temperature plummeted. We wore bulky caving suits, 
helmets, headlamps, knee pads and clothes we didn’t 
mind getting dirty. 

Our headlamps revealed condensation glimmering on 
the walls. Moving deeper, I saw elevated encrustations 
of mud and dead leaves that attested to serious spring 
flooding. 

I tried not to imagine the passage filling with water 
as we took the first “tight spot” headfirst. In a chamber 
about 20 feet high, Moore offered a geology lesson: 
The cave's reddish walls are dolomite marble, like 
so many Burlington houses. Vermont’s marble caves 
are far smaller than the porous limestone caves to 
the south. 

With Moore’s coaching, I made it through the second, 
really tight spot. “It's like being born, coming out of the 
birth canal," he said jovially. 

Maybe that explained the rush I felt as I reached a 
space just big enough for us both to sit up. We switched 
off our headlamps and stared into pitch darkness. “Can 
you see your hand in front of your face?” Moore asked. 
I almost saw a flash of white where my hand should be. 
“Your mind is telling you you do,” he explained. 


In this primal blackness, everybody is equal — which is 
why, Moore said, cavers develop an intense camaraderie 
regardless of their social status. “I’ve been down with 
millionaires; I’ve been down with NASA jet-propulsion 
scientists,” he said, “and I’m just an electrician from 
Vermont.” 

We finally reached daylight through a hole that, from 
the outside, looked barely large enough to house a fox den. 
Was I ready to try another cave? Surprisingly, yes. 

The second one was a “wet cave" where we had to 
crawl six or seven feet through a creek — disturbing pale 
crayfish — and clamber up a roaring waterfall to the exit. 

The whole excursion took maybe an hour, but I felt 
like I’d been away for days. The next day I would have 
hideous hip-and-shoulder bruises from the tight squeeze 
but would know for certain that I’m not claustrophobic. 
And some strange part of me would be itching to return to 
the underworld. 

MARGOT HARRISON 








HOT-AIR BALLOONING 

All of a sudden, we were flying. Beneath us, the 
shadow of our hot-air balloon flitted across the green 
and golden hayfields from which we'd launched. Our 
pilot's three-man ground crew, scurrying around the 
van and trailer that had brought us here, assumed the 
size of insects. 

We were up and away — off on a 70-minute balloon 
ride that would take us 2600 feet high and 10 miles 
south from Colchester to South Burlington. 

It was the perfect evening to be aloft: cool, cloudless 
and clear. Our pilot, Jeff Snyder, pointed north to the 
Laurentian chain and to Montreal, both just barely 
visible in the distance. Closer to our soaring wicker 
basket, Colchester Pond passed beneath us to the east; 
the shimmering waters of Malletts Bay, dotted with 
small sailboats, passed to the west. 

With the pull of a lever, Snyder intermittently 
interrupted the stillness by firing up one of three 
propane burners, sending a flame into the balloon’s 
interior. A showman, to be sure, Snyder punctuated his 
one-liners with the blast of a burner, controlling the 
path of conversation and balloon alike. 

While enrolled at Penn State, Snyder told us, he had 
hatched a “hypothetical” ballooning business plan for 
a class project — only to return to his native Vermont 
in 2001 to start the business, calling it Above Reality. 

“I was a guy with a pickup and two balloons that 
were old and tired but flyable," he says. 

On this July evening, Snyder’s payload included 
a couple from Florida and a family of five from 
Maryland. But a hot-air balloon ride through the heart 
of Chittenden County is wasted on the out-of-towner. 
For the local, it’s a fascinating look at terrain that, from 
above, is both familiar and strangely foreign. Such as 
the bend of the black, snaking Winooski River in Essex, 
where it turns so sharply it nearly collides with itself. 


As we approached Burlington International Airport, 
Snyder radioed ahead to the control tower, which 
appeared to find nothing unusual about a balloon 
invading its airspace. Two planes — one commercial 
and one private — took off beneath us, oblivious to 
the floating passengers above. Three Black Hawk 
helicopters spun their blades on the tarmac beside the 
Air National Guard's hangars. 

“In balloon piloting, you’re basically playing three- 
dimensional Battleship,” Snyder said. 

We began our descent near South Burlington 
High School, passing low over a swamp and spooking 
a heron before crossing 1-89 and eliciting a chorus 
of honks. Snyder hoped to land in the fields around 
Dynapower, but the wind wasn't cooperating, so we 
carried on. Which was fine by me. 

Higher up, our average speed of IS miles per hour 
was barely discernible. But down here, just feet above 
treetops and chimneys, it felt like we were moving. 

Off Hinesburg Road, we floated low above a 
housing development well stocked with swimming 
pools and smoking barbecues. A horde of children 
shrieked in approval and a bicyclist appeared to 
chase us. Snyder’s ground crew, too, were in hot 
pursuit, radioing to the boss for intel about his likely 
landing target. 

At last, our pilot found a field open enough to 
safely touch down upon and close enough to a 
driveway to allow Snyder’s crew to meet us. We 
passengers bent our knees and held on tight as the 
balloon gently bounced and bounced and came to 
an uneasy stop. 

We’d been set back down again, as the balloonist’s 
prayer goes, "into the loving arms of Mother Earth.” 

PAUL HEINTZ 

Above Reality Hot Air Balloon Rides, Jericho. 

Into, 899-4007. balloonvermont.com 
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KITEBOARDING 

The Benjamins must be the most physically active grandparents on St. Albans Bay. Their 
antidote for aging; surfing Lake Champlain with kites. 

Jerri Benjamin, 60, who's a personal trainer, and her husband, Curt, 63, 
a semiretired builder, now run Northshore Kite n' Sail on the bay. Their year-round 
beachfront camp sits at the end of a long dirt road, just across the water from Burton 

On a recent weekday morning, the bronzed and buff Benjamins offered me a four- 
hour kiteboarding lesson. I first discovered the sport several years ago while in Newport, 
R.I., where I watched stiff ocean winds launch kiteboarders 20 feet or more above the 
pounding surf. It looked utterly insane — and incredibly exhilarating. 

Since then, kiteboarding, also known as kitesurfing, has completely eclipsed 
windsurfing in Vermont Its advantages are obvious, explained Jerri, who spent decades 
windsurfing before switching sports five years ago. Windsurfing requires a roof rack, 
truck or trailer to haul the long, heavy board, mast and other equipment, and 20 minutes 
or more of assembly time. 


I 



In contrast, kiteboarding gear — including 
the inflatable kite, pump, board, harness, bar, life 
jacket and helmet — can be easily carried, even loaded in a 
backpack, and assembled in minutes. That's advantageous 
in Vermont where ideal conditions — a steady 12- to 
25-mile-per-hour wind heading neither straight into nor 
away from shore -- don't happen everyday. Plus, Curt added, 
kiteboarding is far less tiring than windsurfing, allowing 
people to stay on the water for hours. 

After I signed the requisite waiver, Jerri walked me through the fundamentals of 
kiteboarding and some safety basics, including how to avoid crashing into trees, docks, 
boats or land. 

Kiteboarding, which combines paragliding and wakeboarding, is more like two 
sports than one. Much of the lesson involves learning how to handle the kite itself, 
which rises and dips like a sine curve, by pulling the hand bar left or right. Pulling it 
with both hands drops the kite into its “power zone,” allowing it to catch more wind 
and boost your speed. Releasing it lets the kite rise overhead to a neutral, 12 o'clock 
position, slowing you down. 

After my indoor instruction, Jerri took me outside, where we practiced, on a dry-land 
simulator, how to attach to the kite and launch the board. Unlike wakeboarding, where 
you grip a tow rope, a kiteboarder is tethered to a 9- to 13-meter kite by a waist harness. 
The harness has such colorfully named parts as die “chicken loop” and “donkey dick.” 

Though I’d assumed the wind that morning was strong enough to try my skills on the 
water, Curt informed us that it was too weak and variable. Instead, we hopped on his 
wave runner and motored to nearby Woods Island, where he launched a small power kite 
so I could practice from the beach. 

Curt made the kite look easier to handle than it was. Once I took the controls, it 
promptly went into a nose dive and plummeted into the lake. This happened several 
more times before I got the hang of it I felt secretly grateful I wasn’t simultaneously 
trying to stand up on a board, maintain my balance and avoid crashing into something. 
Still, after getting a taste of one half of the sport, I was eager to try the other. 


KEN PICARD 

; $70/hour, or $55/ 



SCUBA DIVING 

First try: I was startled by how close the water seemed; I couldn’t see more than an 
arm's length in front of myself. I was completely surrounded. I panicked. I needed 
to breathe in. I willed myself to breathe but couldn’t. I stood up. The shore was a 
mere 15 yards away. 

All the rain this summer has filled the water with sediment off the shore of 
Oakledge Park in Burlington. That’s where I was on a recent Sunday morning, 
in a “Try Scuba” session with Waterfront Diving Center instructor A.J. 
Daubenschmidt We were in the shallows because in order to go out deeper — to 
even buy scuba equipment — a 40-hour certification course is required. 

Under Daubenschmidt’s supervision, I had snapped together three sets of 
straps in order to don a buoyancy compensator (BC). This is a vest that can be 
filled with air — either through a mouthpiece or from the tank — to buoy a diver 
upwards. Attached to the back of the BC is a tank filled with pressurized air, and 
on top of the tank is the primary stage, which decreases the pressure of the air 
released from the tank. Hanging from this are two hoses — a primary and a backup 
— each of which leads to a secondary stage. These stages bring air to ambient 
pressure and modulate, through the diver’s mouthpiece, the release of air that the 
diver breathes. A third hose attaches to a gauge consul that includes a compass as 
well as an instrument that measures the air pressure in the tank and another that 
measures water depth. I had walked with all of this — plus a mask and flippers — 
from the parking lot to the lake, feeling like a kindergartener waddling under the 
weight of a too-big backpack. 

Second try; I took a big breath, bit down on the regulator and went under. This 
time, I could breathe. I swam down towards a patch of pebbles. I picked up a ragged 
piece of what I think was white agate, and then a stone that in profile looked like 
a tube of lipstick ringed with delicate white lines. I turned each stone over in my 
hands and swam on. I skirted past a white plastic sole that had lost the rest of its 
shoe before coming upon a pair of aviator sunglasses and then a pearl — or fake 
pearl — earring. The finds of a novice, certainly, but with their hidden histories 
these were intriguing enough to make me think about diving more deeply. 

Then I’d be able to see a number of centuries-old shipwrecks at the bottom 
of Lake Champlain. The fresh, cold and relatively still water of the lake has 
preserved these ships, built primarily of wood, especially well. Nine wrecks — 
including a horse-powered ferry — have been marked and buoyed as underwater 
historic sites by the Vermont Division for Historic Preservation and are open 
to anyone with a scuba-diving certification. Visiting these sites, at least in the 
excitable imagination of a beginner, allows an opportunity to wonder at the 
mysteries of a submerged past. 

I was exhilarated, if exhausted, when I got out of the lake and 
took off my gear. That evening, when I watched the ; 
its golden light refracted through the clouds and reflect, 
off the water, I thought for the first time that Lake 
Champlain is more than a magnificent mirror. 

Beneath the glittering surface there’s an entire world 
that's a little bit dangerous and holds so much. 

CYPRESS MARRS 
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SAILING 

As my grandmother loved to tell it, my first experience with 
sailing ended with 4-year-old me screaming in the cabin of my 
I grandfather’s Bristol 27. "I hate boats!" I howled as the L'Allegra 
was tossed around in an angry Narragansett Bay. Though I’ve 
come to enjoy other forms of boating, I can count on one hand the 
number of times I've boarded a sailboat since that treacherous 
afternoon excursion in Rhode Island some 30 years ago. 

Since my first sailing lesson at Burlington’s Community 
Sailing Center, I’m thinking that number might increase in the 

I arrived at the CSC on a recent Thursday morning. A steady 
wind pushed past the dock, where a group of about 12 young student 
rs were excitedly readying boats to hit the lake. I watched as the 
ts glided, one by one, from the dock into the harbor and then beyond the 
breakwater, calmly guided by pairs of skippers less than half my age. 

If they can do it..., I thought as I made my way into the CSC clubhouse to meet my 
instructor, Alec Donkin. 

“You picked a great day to go sailing,” said the lanky University of Vermont junior as 
he looked out at the rippling lake from behind his dark sunglasses. 

After going over the basics of wind direction and sail positioning — and some mildly 
confusing nautical lingo — Donkin seemed satisfied that I wouldn’t drown us. We hauled 
our vessel from the CSC boatyard: a two-person Club 420 dinghy. 



“These boats are fast and super fun,” Donkin explained. “But they’re really unstable.” 

Once we had trimmed the two sails, we slipped the boat into the water alongside the 
dock. Climbing into its narrow cockpit, I felt the C420 wobble unsteadily beneath my 

“See what I mean?” said Donkin as he followed me into the boat. “Balancing our 
weight is really important in these.” 

We shoved off from the dock and raised sail, Donkin navigating the boat out of the 
harbor where several other CSC boats zipped around in the gusting wind. We practiced 
tacking a few times, with me shifting the jib and Donkin manning the main sail. Once I 
had the hang of that — and we were safely out of the way of other boats — it was my turn 
to captain. 

I took control of the tiller and tightened the main sail as we caught wind. After some 
fidgeting with the squirrelly steering stick, we settled into a groove. 

“You’re sailing!” Donkin exclaimed, beaming, as we cruised into the open lake. 

I smiled back, enjoyingthe cool rush of wind on my face — and momentarily forgetting 
my steering hand. Just then the boat lurched, tossing us from our perches on the side of 
the hull and into the middle of the cockpit. We scrambled back to the edge as the C420 
listed perilously. Somehow, we managed to lean out over the side, righting the ship mere 
moments before capsizing — which we would later do intentionally to practice for just 
such occasions. 

“I take it back,” said Donkin, smiling again once we were back under control. “Now 
you’re sailing.” 

DAN BOLLES 
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ARCHERY 

You probably know about the book and movie The Hunger 
Games, in which many arrows are shot with deadly precision. 

I’ve never seen (nor read) it, but plenty of people who schedule 
archery lessons at Manchester’s British School of Falconry 
have. When I arrived here last week for my first-ever encounter 
with a bow and arrow, I was simply hoping that I could hit the 
target and not harm any unsuspecting nearby wildlife or people. 

"Leftie or rightie?” asked my guide, Dawn Decrease, as 
over to four neon-colored targets lined up in a field. I secretly wondered if sh e 
was a devotee of all things Renaissance; why else would someone move up to 
Vermont to teach falconry and archery? The truth was less exotic: Growing up in 
Massachusetts, Decrease was the daughter of a bowhunter and shot her first arrow at age 7. 

Decrease strapped an arm guard onto my right arm and a vaguely medieval leather 
finger guard onto my left, covering my index, middle and ring fingers. She then patiently 
outlined the anatomy of a swoopy, wooden recurve bow — the arrow rest, the tiny red 
sight, the bowstring. 




"This is a 20-pound bow, which means every time you pull the string back, you’re 
pulling the equivalent of 20 pounds," she explained. 

That sounded like a lot. Decrease picked up a plastic arrow, popping one grooved end 
into the bowstring. There was no deadly spike on the business end of these arrows, but 
on its tail, three fletchings — two called hen feathers and an odd-colored one called a 
rooster feather — guide the loading process. Decrease then demonstrated how to pull 
the bowstring back until my left hand was in line with the comer of my mouth. 

The bow itself was just heavy enough that it was tricky to hold with an outstretched 
arm. I turned it sidewise, loaded an arrow — pop — took my stance and tried in vain to 
align the tiny red sight with the bull’s-eye, about 30 feet away. 

Swish-thwack. The arrow hit about 10 inches away from center. Decrease offered 
another tip; Hold my stance well after the arrow has left the bow, otherwise it might 
quaver upon release. I did as I was told, and the second arrow hit closer in. 

“Great! But don’t think," she instructed. “You're thinking too much." 

For the third attempt, I simply pulled back, set my target and released in one swift, 
unthinking motion. My arrow hit dead center, just like that. 

"Excellent!" Decrease enthused. 

Damn, that was easy, I thought. Feeling cocky, I released three more quickly, thwack- 
thwack-thwack, but all strayed further from the bull’s-eye. Soon, I was pulling my arrows 
from the Styrofoam target and trying to outdo myself. In the absence of prey — or even 
mortal enemies — this seemed the point. 

Sooner than I expected, my right shoulder began to throb and my shots grew wilder. 
“You'd be surprised at the muscles this uses, muscles you didn’t even know you had,” 
said Decrease as we put the quivers away. 

CORIN HIRSCH 

A one-hour archery lesson is $83 for Vermont residents at the British School of Falconry, 
1550 River Rd.. Manchester. Info. 362-4780. equinoxresort.com/thingstodo/falconry 






HORSEBACK RIDING 

It’s difficult to describe the sensation of sitting astride a live, breathing animal with a 
mind of its own. For a control freak like me, it’s initially terrifying. What if the horse 
doesn’t like me? What if I send the wrong signal and she ejects me from her broad back? 

The day I visited Triple Combination Farm in North Ferrisburgh had been a long, 
stressful one. So I was relieved to discover that the creature I'd be riding, McKenna, 
was a relatively small, docile Morgan horse. As an unexpected bonus, my instructor that 
evening would be Andrea Monsarrat Waldo, a former psychotherapist with a great sense 
of humor and a calming presence. Waldo, who owns the farm with Chris Armstrong and 
Mary Brust, has, according to her bio on the farm’s website, “a hopeless weakness for 
Italian food, fantasy novels and great shoes.” My kind of lady. 

My coworker Cheryl Brownell, who rides five days a week at Triple Combination 

— “This is why I run out of the office every night,” she told me at the farm that evening 

— had outfitted me for my first-ever riding lesson. You want to avoid any pants with a 
seam, she advised, handing me a pair of stretchy pants called breeches with reinforced 
knees. For shoes, a boot with a slight heel works best covered with a pair of half chaps, 
the leather zip-up calf protectors that save your legs from chafing against the saddle. 

I looked the part when I climbed up on McKenna for the first time. (My one regret? 
I didn't wear a sports bra. Had I anticipated the incredible bouncing of riding a trotting 
horse — Waldo described it as sitting on a pogo stick — I would have packed my boobs 
in quite a bit tighter.) 

Training a new horse, Waldo said, can feel a bit like “leading a drunk friend home.” 
But once the animal is trained, the experience is more pilot/copilot. Right away, Waldo 
showed me how to tell McKenna what I wanted her to do — tugging on one side of the 
reins to steer her — and to my amazement, she followed through. 

“Her default answer is ’yes,’ and that’s really whatyou look for in ahorse,” Waldo said. 
“Horses are incredibly generous animals." 

It’s not that they innately love carrying people around on their backs, she explained, 
but they seem to give freely of their strength. 

As a newbie rider, I was hesitant to kick or tug too 
hard — I didn’t want to hurt her. But when my signals 
were too timid, McKenna ignored me. You can't be afraid 
, to assert what you want, Waldo pointed out, sounding 

/) suddenly like a psychotherapist. And she was right. 
McKenna responded when I made my intentions 

The coolest part, though, was how she reacted 
to the slightest movements of my body. As I walked 
McKenna around the course, Waldo reminded me to 
look in the direction I wanted to go. The horse could 
feel the subtle shift of my weight as I did this, and she 
along with it. It felt as simple and fluid as dancing. 

MEGAN JAMES 
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Fathers Know Best? 


Theater review: The Fantasticks, Skinner Barn 


W ritten in 1960, The Fantasticks 
has the distinction of being 
the longest-running musical 
in history. That was 1960 
to 2002 at the Sullivan Street Playhouse 
in Greenwich Village. And New Yorkers 
apparently missed it: Another production 
started up again in 2006 and is still run- 
ning at the off-Broadway Snapple Theater 
Center. This summer, Waitsfield's Skinner 
Barn offers The Fantasticks as its main 
production, having staged it last month at 
Town Hall Theater in Middlebury, as well. 

Why The Fantasticks is so popular, 
though, is somewhat mystifying. Granted, 
it does have some good tunes — "Try to 
Remember” and “Soon It’s Gonna Rain” 
in particular were destined to be classics. 
With music by Harvey Schmidt and lyrics 
by Tom Jones (no, not that Tom Jones), The 
Fantasticks soundtrack is likely a beloved 
member of many a fan’s record collection. 
But the show, based upon a French Romeo 
and Juliet spoof by Edmund Rostand, has 
a paper-thin plot with some rather bizarre 
— even disturbing — ways of delivering its 
allegorical message. 

The story is essentially this: Boy 
(Matt, 19) and Girl (Luisa, 16) are desper- 
ately in love; desperate because they are 
adolescents and also because their fathers, 
Hucklebee and Bellomy, respectively, keep 
them physically apart with a tall wall be- 
tween their neighboring properties. We 
soon learn this is a ruse: The fathers, long- 
time pals, have pretended to be enemies on 
the reverse-psychology theory that forbid- 
ding their offspring to see each other will 
make them want to do just that. You know 
how kids are. What the dads really want 
is for Matt and Luisa to marry each other. 
(By the way, there is no explanation for the 
absence of mothers.) 

The inkling that Hucklebee and 
Bellomy are inept manipulators is con- 
firmed when they devise a ridiculous 
scheme for traveling actors — a black-clad 
scoundrel named El Gallo and two other 
odd characters, Henry and Mortimer — to 
pretend to abduct Luisa. They also pretend 
to let Matt heroically foil this effort. The 
idea is this will allow the fathers to make 
up, tear down the wall and let the children 
unite. This joy wraps with the number 
“Happy Ending,” but it is only the end of 
Act One. What next? 

Unfortunately, in Act Two, the lovers 
have discovered the deception, stars fall 
from everyone's eyes and they begin to find 
fault with each other. Matt takes off to see 


to his role as the eccentric “Old Actor” 
Henry, while Charlie Cerutti as Mortimer 
was hilariously melodramatic. All are vets 
of the Skinner stage. Liza Hill, a senior at 
Harwood Union, made her professional 
theater debut as the Mute — essentially 
a human prop and gofer on the set. Hill 
brought assurance and grace even to a 
nonspeaking role. 

As the play’s narrator, Boynton struck a 
balance between avuncular storyteller and 
a one-man Greek chorus. But as the dash- 
ing El Gallo, he simply had fun, particularly 
in the abduction scene; think rolling eyes, 
grimaces and swashbuckling gestures (yes, 


WHETHER THE STORY FEELS 
DATED OR TIMELESS DEPENDS 
ON THE VIEWER. ROT EITHER WAY, 

THE CREW AT SKINNER 
BARN GIVE IT THEIR ALL 


the world, which is not at all nice to him, 
while Luisa remains at home mooning 
about. Both supposedly get a little disillu- 
sioned, a little wiser, and ... well, since The 
Fantasticks has been running for decades, 
it is probably not news to anyone that the 
couple comes to appreciate what they have 
at home, and finally reunite for a truly hap- 
pier ending. 

Whether the story feels dated or time- 
less depends on the viewer, but either way, 
the crew at Skinner Barn give it their all. 
Director and theater owner Peter Boynton 
cast his players well, particularly Alexa 
Cepeda as Luisa and Matt Trollinger as 


Matt. A sophomore at Ithaca College, 
Cepeda is winsome and charming, con- 
vincing as a lovestruck, drama-queen teen. 
She easily nailed her solos with a crystal- 
line soprano, though she was a bit over- 
powered in ensemble songs. Trollinger, a 
2010 graduate of the University of Vermont 
and in his fifth show for Skinner Barn, has 
a strong tenor and emotional depth. Both 
are naturals onstage. 

Joe Garofalo as Hucklebee and Karl 
Klein as Bellomy made a comical combo 
as faux-foes and best buds, especially 
when shuffling through dance routines. 
Jim Hogue brought addled roguishness 


there were swords). Boynton is tall, dark 
and handsome and has a warm, strong 
singing voice, honed by three decades on 
and off Broadway and in film and televi- 
sion. He is a riveting performer even when 
he's silly; yet despite his professional cred, 
Boynton is a team player. 

Jono Mainelli returned to Skinner once 
again as music director and pianist; his 
rollicking, spot-on accompaniment, along 
with Rebecca Kauffman on harp, ener- 
gized the production throughout. Finally, 
Boynton deserves kudos again for pulling 
off an extremely spare but workable set. 
The stage was a low platform with a pipe 
frame that allowed backdrops and other 
props to be hung from it The actors uti- 
lized this as well as the floorspace in front, 
bringing the action close to the audience. 
The real coup, though, was a nondescript 
trunk off to the side, from which Henry and 
Mortimer clambered for their entrance. It 
was, in a word, fantastick. ® 
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House of Wax 

A 130-year-old French museum opens a satellite in Montreal 



C heesy? Creepy? Demode? One of 
those is probably the first word 
that comes to your mind when you 
think of wax museums. Images of 
Vincent Price and Charles Bronson coat- 
ing bodies in paraffin may well follow. 

Some of those adjectives no doubt ap- 
plied to the Musee Grevin in its early days, 
when it featured scenes of conquistadors, 
Napoleon in Moscow and ballerinas of the 
day. That “day" was 1882, when Arthur 
Meyer opened the wax museum in Paris. 
Meyer was also the director of the daily 
newspaper Le Gaulois. In a time before 
newspapers had photographs, he charged 
cartoonist, sculptor and costume designer 
Alfred Grevin with bringing his front-page 
headlines to life as wax tableaux. The 
original Musee Grevin, in other words, 
was intended more as a newseum than as 
fluffy entertainment. 

Now that TV and the internet have su- 
perseded print media, such an idea seems 


quaint. Still, the appeal of standing next to 
an approximation of anewsmaker remains. 
Given today’s cult of celebrity, perhaps 
that attraction has grown. With the open- 
ing of its second museum in Montreal, 131 
years after the first, the Grevin Academy is 
betting on it. 

According to the Grevin's director 
of communications in Montreal, Elodie 
Vincent, the company that owns the 
museum, Compagnie des Alpes, decided 
two years ago to begin a worldwide expan- 
sion. Montreal is just the first of what the 
owners hope will be numerous museums 
outside France. 

Visitors like me, who are already wary 
of the flashy-but-insubstantial Madame 
Tussaud's chain, may be further taken 
aback by the new Grevin’s unlikely loca- 
tion. It’s on the top floor of the Centre 
Eaton, a 175-store mega mall in downtown 
Montreal. 

The central stomping ground may not 
be dignified, but it makes perfect sense, 
Vincent asserts, because it gives the new 
museum a captive audience. The French 
Musee Grevin boasts about 800,000 guests 
a year, but the Centre Eaton sees 28 million 
people pass through annually. 

Declasse location aside, this wax 
museum doubter found the Grevin ut- 
terly delightful. The experience begins 
in a closed-off room called “Palace of the 
Seasons." An ultra-realistic animated film 
of the seasons’ changing flora and fauna 
plays on one wall, while the other mirrored 
walls reflect it on every side The result is 
an IMAX-like immersion effect, especially 
when the film sweeps across vast areas. If 
you're disposed to motion sickness, you 
may need to close your eyes or look up at 
the cabbage-like chandeliers that unfold 
above. It’s an impressive multimedia 
environment created by Montreal-based 
new-media entertainment studio Moment 
Factory. 

Once summer has turned to fall, the 
doors open on a bright wonderland: the 
“Paris-Quebec" section. I had no prob- 
lem recognizing Marie Antoinette right 
at the entrance, but after that the section 
became a whole lot more Quebec, devoted 
to local celebrities who aren’t so famous 
to Anglophones across the border. Who 
are Denise Bombardier and Jean-Pierre 
Ferland? Labels on the wall behind the 
figures offer some bare details, and QR 
codes promise more illumination. Too bad 
I didn't have a smartphone. 

The other visitors were rapt, though. 
One man got out of his wheelchair to pose 


on the couch with Bombardier — who, it 
turns out, is a novelist and talk show host. 

This first room, crowded with six 
dummies, was my first taste of feeling 
surrounded. In my peripheral vision, 
I couldn’t tell who was a fellow living, 
breathing visitor and who’d recently been 
crafted in France for the museum’s April 17 
opening. 

It’s disconcerting to examine a mound 
of wax, painstakingly implanted with 
50,000 individual hairs, that still looks 
like it should be able to move and talk. 
I felt gauche observing the age spots on 
one female mannequin’s chest, let alone 
commenting on them in front of her. Many 
of the models at the Grevin suspend the 
viewer’s disbelief in exactly that way. 

Others don’t. Some models of nonwhite 
celebrities, such as Gandhi, Yoko Ono and 
President Obama, look not only less like 
the people they represent than the other 
figures do but also somehow less alive. 



For this 5-foot-tall reporter, the Grevin 
quickly became an excuse to see whom I 
measured up to. Charles Aznavour and I 
could safely seesaw together, and Queen 
Elizabeth could be my stunt double. After 
passing a giant-like Charles de Gaulle and a 
towering (and perhaps excessively flatter- 
ing) portrait of Steve Jobs, I was relieved 
to sandwich myself between Padre Pio and 
Frere Andre, 20th-century Catholic saints, 
who were both my height 

The man in the wheelchair rose once 
again in the “Sports Palace," made to 
look like a hockey rink, to get his photo 
snapped with 69-year-old rocker Robert 
Charlebois, kitted out in a sequined ver- 
sion of the Canadiens jersey. Otherwise, 
the arena was filled with youthful models 
of the likes of Mario Lemieux and Wayne 
Gretzky. Just outside the rink, Olympic 
gymnast Nadia Comaneci, poised with her 
eyes downcast in concentration, was par- 
ticularly convincing. 

I couldn't resist getting in bed with 
John and Yoko, posed for the second half 
of their honeymoon “bed-in,” which took 
place in 1969 at Montreal's Fairmont 
Queen Elizabeth. But I began to wonder 
how good such interaction was for the wax 
figures. Visitors are encouraged to pose for 
pictures with them, but what if I slipped 
and snapped off one of John’s fingers? 
What if the twentysomething women 
posing with their hands on Ryan Gosling's 
tush grabbed a little too hard? 

Vincent had an answer for that: “The 
only thing is that the visitor is not allowed 
to touch the hair and the face of the char- 
acter because it is very fragile.” While the 
wax figures themselves are produced in 
Paris, she added, Grevin Montreal has its 
own workshop “responsible for the char- 
acters' maintenance on a daily basis. We 
just opened three months ago, but up to 
there we had no mishaps!" she went on. 
“Great thing for us!” 

For any historically minded Vermonter, 
the “Nouvelle-France" wing is likely to 
prove one of the Grevin’s most interesting 
sections. First, meet Jacques Cartier, who 
claimed Canada (specifically the Gaspe 
Bay) for France in 1534. He makes Samuel 
de Champlain, in all his curly-mustached 
glory, seem like a Johnny-come-lately with 
his 17th-century expeditions. 

These historical waxes are an especially 
interesting feat. When it comes to modern 
figures, the Grevin’s artists often make 
their models from consenting celebrities 
with the help of photos, videos and minute 
measurements. Many of the subjects even 




donate their own clothes. Historical per- 


“sculpture consultation" program 


sonages force the sculptors to work from allows visitors to approximate the experi- 
ence of havingtheir own wax models built 
from a photo-booth portrait. They move 
from screen to screen, each time scanning 
their tickets, so each separate computer 
can perform the next step on the evolving 
image. Unfortunately, I was so busy listen- 
ing to the photo instructions that I ended 
up with an unsuccessful 
image, more double chin 
than facial features. 

I felt pretty bad about 
myself as I walked past 
models Coco Rocha, 
Naomi Campbell and 
tattooed and pierced 
Montreal native Zombie 
Boy. I could feel them 
silently laughing at my 
inability to be photo- 
graphed correctly. 

The final ballroom 
crams a dizzying array 

C space. Al Pacino and 

L. Robert De Niro look 

blase on leather couches, 
while Nicolas Cage 
looms eerily behind them. Celine Dion 
stands on a stage with husband-manager 
Rene Angelil keeping track of her. I never 
thought I'd see Scarlett Johansson's trashy 
tattoos at such close range, or pretend to 
play trumpet on a platform with Louis 


scratch, extrapolating what they can from 
existing paintings. 

In the case of Cartier, no contemporary 
portraits of the explorer exist. The artists 
were forced to work loosely from poten- 
tially inaccurate paintings completed 
after his death, and the result is a far less 
angular, craggier and 
more human-looking 
version of Cartier than 
any painting portrays. 

The ships on which 
the nation’s founders 
appear in “Nouvelle- 
France" are believably 
crafted, but it’s the 
whipping wind of fans 
and subtly moving 
lights evoking early 
morning that are truly 


IN MY PERIPHERAL 
VISION. I COULDN'T 
TELLWHOWASA 
FELLOW LIVING, 


is posed over a pair of 
contemporary maps that 
portray the first gasps of rn II 

European awareness of 11111 

North America. 

The lighting and sets 
in general are among the Grevin’s great- 
est strengths. Alfred Hitchcock sits in a 
director’s chair in a fluorescent-lit bath- 
room, commode in view, as he faces the 
shower while directing Psycho. A group 
of comedians and founders of Montreal's 
Juste Pour Rire festival pose at a bright Armstrong, Ray Charles and Jimi Hendrix, 
green-and-yellow “mad tea party.’’ A table So is the Grevin Montreal cheesy? Sure, 

of snacks hovers on the ceiling, while the but only by turns. Creepy? Absolutely, but 


walls are covered with reproduced por- 
traits by da Vinci and Modigli 
in gaudy makeup. 

Though the Grevin is at its heart a reso- 
lutely old-timey entertainment, the people 
behind the museum do their best to keep 
it up to date. A corridor where guests are 
invited to make themselves part of a Deus 
Ex video game draws lines of people wait- 
ing to animate themselves. 


the best possible way. Demode? Nope, 
painted Unless you’ve got a problem with fun, the 
museum is utterly a la mode. © 



‘I enjoy working with animals, 
do-it-yourself projects 
and playing outside.” 


Andre* is a 16-year-old young man looking 
lor a foster family and respite provider. He 
enjoys projects, fixing bicycles and carpen- 
try. Andre is an avid sports fan, especially 
football, basketball, walking, running, and 
biking. The ideal family for Andre enjoys 
being active &pets are abonus! If you've 
ever considered helping a youth in your 
community, now is the time. 


Please contact Maggie Reilly 802.488.6761 
or mrelllyehowarclceiiter.org 


Many of the 1000 Vermont kids 
in Foster Care are looking 
for a FAMILY like yours 

We'll support you every step of the way 


Ho ward Center 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


INSTANT ADMISSION DAYS 
AT CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 

Makes Transferring as Easy as 1, 2, 3 


Transfer to Champlain College during one of < 
Instant Admission Days. Bring us your transcri 
your career desires any Monday or Friday afte 


ughout the day. 
rich@champlair 


FOR DETAILS VISIT: 
www.champlain.edu/transfer-days 


agramming majors. 
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Hardwick, Revisited 

A new chef reopens Claire’s Restaurant and Bar 


A job interview is, by nature, 
a stressful occasion. But 
when Harrison Littell flew 
to Vermont from Winston- 
Salem, N.C., at the end of May to 
interview for a job at Claire’s Restaurant 
and Bar, he had an extra layer of pressure. 
Owner Linda Ramsdell couldn't meet 
her prospective new chef because she 
was stuck at an airport in Iceland. In her 
place, she sent a very qualified proxy: her 
close friend, famed food writer Marian 
Bun-os, who splits her time between 
Maryland and Vermont 

“I was like, Oh, my gosh, this amazing 
food critic and writer is interviewing me 
for this," Littell remembers. “Of course, I 
did my quick research [on Burros]. But it 
was a fun experience. Who has ever had 
that happen to them?” 

For her part, Burros was impressed 
to see that Littell had read up on her. 
“I knew that he was a smart cook," she 
says. Littell prepared an impromptu 
lunch that further impressed Burros, 
2 as well as a number of other local 
luminaries on the guest list, including 
Si the owners of High Mowing Organic 
g Seeds and Vermont Soy. Littell got 

2 the job. 

w With that, the recent New England 
Culinary Institute grad began reviving 
the one-time destination restaurant, 
•j An early example of the community- 

5 supported restaurant, Claire’s opened 

5 in 2008 thanks to donations from a 

S community hungry for well-made food 

§ crafted from the wealth of ingredients 
grown nearby. Late last year, Ramsdell 
bought out original chef Steven 
5 Obranovich, citing differing financial- 

° management styles. Michael Bosia, 

g Obranovich’s husband and former 

M Claire's co-owner, admitted that while 

the restaurant consistently broke even, 
it had yet to make a profit. Ramsdell 
promoted sous-chef Tom Cote to chef, 


but once Littell was hired, she closed the 
restaurant for a week to get ready for the 
changing of the guard. 

Now, all eyes are on Littell to make 
the restaurant profitable. Sticking to the 
ingredient-driven formula laid out by 
Obranovich, Littell is putting his own 
southern stamp on Claire’s. 

A little more than two months after its 
grand reopening under Littell, Claire’s 
is attracting a who's who of Vermont 
foodies. Burros says she’s enjoyed 
Claire's since its inception, but now she 
raves, “I’ve never been this regular at 
any restaurant.” 


When we dined with Burros, 
another celebrated food journalist 
happened to be seated nearby. James 
Beard Foundation Award winner Barry 
Estabrook had driven all the way from 
Ferrisburgh to dine there with his 
daughters, one of whom was working at 
a camp nearby. 

“You’ve gotta love a guy who’s got a 
great touch with pork belly and polenta,” 
Estabrook said the next day of Littell’s 
cooking. “It's a solid hour and a half, 
hour and three quarters [drive] for me, 
but I would go up with no excuse now.” 
Strong words from an editor of the late 


Gourmet magazine, who admits it can 
be tough to pass by restaurants such as 
the Inn at Shelburne Farms and Hen of 
the Wood to reach this out-of-the-way 
destination. 

Estabrook is right: The pork belly is 
worth a trip. It’s available in two sizes, 
with the small one big enough to satisfy 
most appetites at $13. 

Littell renders the slab of Hardwick- 
raised Leblanc Family Farm meat 
until there’s no extraneous fat — just a 
sturdy, fall-apart-tender chunk of love 
with crispy edges. The presentation, 
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Rolling In 

BURRITOS AND SUSHI COME TO 

It’s long been a conundrum 
for Stowe locals and tourists 
alike — where to get a quick, 
fresh and inexpensive lunch 

sender was one of many 
townies to complain about 
the void, so he did something 

Two weeks ago, he opened 
BENDER'S BURRITOS at 1880 
Mountain Road, just across 
the street from piecasso 
pizzeria & lounge. “There 
wasn’t a place quick enough 


for your lunch break unless 
you wanted a reheated piece 
of pizza,” recalls Bender. 
“Otherwise, you’d go to 
Subway at the gas station.” 

Bender moved to Stowe 
in 2008 after being laid off 
from his job in Boston as a 
financial analyst. “I decided 
I didn’t want to stare at a 
computer screen for the rest 
of my life,” he says. Instead, 
he headed to the mountains, 
where he joined the local ski 
patrol for three years. He still 
volunteers his time, but we 
also wanted a full-time gig 
that would allow him to “pay 
the bills but also have fun." 

Bender’s first foray 
into the realm of food and 
beverage seems to be hitting 
the spot. Each of his burritos 
is filled with rice, black 
beans, cheese, pico de gallo, 
sour cream and a choice of 
salsa. Diners can also add 


pork or beef slow smoked 
by Stowe’s backcountry 
barbecue catering company. 
Other options include grilled, 
marinated chicken or steak, 
or grilled or fried fish of the 
day. Vegetarians have several 
choices, including a sweet 
potato and black bean combo 
with Sriracha mayo and 
shredded ginger. 

Many of the same 
proteins appear in corn 
tortillas for tacos. The menu 
also includes quesadillas and 
snacks such as nachos, onion 
rings and carrots and celery 
sticks with hummus — plus a 


rotating daily cupcake. 
Another healthy option — 
from a different part of the 
world — will soon open in 
Stowe. Creative Japanese 
fusion is coming to 1128 
Mountain Road in the form 

nate freund’s target 
opening date is August 26. 

In recent months, he and 
his co-owners, Howard 
smith and chef kevin zheng, 
got locals talking by setting 
up a sign covered in ques- 
tion marks in front of the 
spacious restaurant. “I felt 
like this location had had 
some bad connotations from 
people who have tried to do 
restaurants here in the past. 
If I put up my Sushi Yoshi 
sign immediately, people 
would expect the same old 
mediocre food, and I wanted 
to make people realize 
something is happening here 


and it's something different,” 
explains Freund. 

Sushi Yoshi already 
has locations in Killington 
and Lake George, N.Y., but 
Freund says that Zheng’s 
new menu will differ from 
the other two spots. The 
chef started his career in 
his native China before 
working under master sushi 
chefs in New York City; he 
joined Sushi Yoshi nearly 
two decades ago. Now, says 
Freund, he’s putting less 
emphasis on Chinese food 
in favor of healthier options 
such as bento boxes, lettuce 
wraps and sushi appetizers. 

Stowe's APPLE CONSTRUCTION 
is currently remaking the 
dining room and kitchen, 
complete with a brand-new 
sushi bar. The walls will be 
covered in murals painted 
by Burlington artist malgosia 
UR 8ANOwicz. The end result of 
the renovation, says Freund, 
will be “a rock-and-roll 
sushi bar with a comfortable 
design and feel.” 

Mind Your 
Raspberries 

BERRY GROWERS PREPARE TO 
FIGHT AN INSECT INVADER 
It’s a tiny pest that swept into 
the country' four years ago 
from its home in northern 
Japan. Not much larger than 
the tip of a pen, it uses its 
sharp, serrated ovipositor to 
slice a microscopic hole into a 
berry, where it lays eggs that 
grow into hungry larvae. Oh, 
and that hole is so micro- 
scopic, you wouldn't really 
know it’s there until the ripe 
berry rots from the inside. 

Meet Drosophila suzukii, 
otherwise known as spotted- 
wing drosophila, a tiny, 
invasive and cold-hardy fruit 
fly that has the potential 
to devastate late-season 
berry’ crops for both farmers 
and home gardeners if left 
unchecked. 

“Soft fall crops are at 
risk," notes vern grubinger, a 
vegetable and berry special- 
ist at UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

extension who has been 
tracking the fly's spread 
across Vermont. Once the 


female fly punctures the 
fruit, her eggs will hatch into 
larvae within 10 to 14 days 
and begin eating the fruit — 
what Grubinger drily calls 
“making jam.” 

Unlike the fruit fly most 
of us know and loathe from 
our kitchens (the vinegar fly, 
which prefers rotting fruit), 
the spotted-wing drosophila 
just needs a ripe berry' to do 
its thing. The hole it makes is 
so tiny, says Grubinger, that 
an infestation won’t become 
apparent until late in the 
season, usually mid-August 
on. Yet rotting fruit is not the 
only tip-off. “When you’re 
really in the thick of it, you 
can go out at dusk and there 
are swarms of these things 
around,” he says. 

Spotted-wing drosophila 
swept into Vermont with 
Tropical Storm Irene, and 
southern Vermont berry 
growers first noticed it 
last year. Both farmers and 
researchers have been busy 
devising ways to fight the 
pest, including with home- 
made traps and insecticides. 

Grubinger has seen some 
success with netting trials, 
he says, but the nets that 
growers need to use must 
have holes smaller than 1 
millimeter and be secured 
fully so that the fly can’t 
get in. In other words, it’s 
expensive. “For anyone with 
larger acreage, it will be 
challenging," he says. 

An informal survey of a 
few northern Vermont berry 
growers indicated that the 
pest hasn’t showed its face 
much so far this year. But it’s 
late-season raspberries and 
blueberries — and Vermont’s 
limited crops of cherries, 
peaches and grapes — that 
will be most affected, warns 
Grubinger. 

ADAM HAUSMANN of ADAM'S 

berry farm in Burlington’s 
Intervale first saw signs 
of the pest last August, “at 
which point it was present 
for the rest of the season,” 
he reports in an email. 
Identifying the scourge 
wasn’t hard. “When you har- 
vest, the inside of the berry is 
wet, somewhat liquified. The 
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over a heaping bowl of cheddar grits 
and braised greens, visually suggests 
Chinese congee porridge dishes. But 
the flavors blend Littell's native North 
Carolina and his adopted Vermont 
home. Citizen Cider is the basis of both 
braising liquid and reduction sauce, 
while a hint of good-ol'-boy heat keeps 
the dish from turning into a Vermont 
stereotype. 

Littell’s Summer Poutine is a 
similarly unexpected take on a Vermont- 
adopted Quebecois 
staple. Chicken 
braised in herb oil 
tops a plate full of 
well-salted, crisp 
russet frites. The 
cheese curds aren’t 
weighed down 
with heavy brown 
gravy — instead, 
they’re buoyed 
by a light 
lemon and fines 
herbes. Usually the 

a plate" describes 
a fresh salad. 

This poutine earns that description, 
combining the airy sauce with perhaps 
the most summery taste of all — that of 
snackbar fries. 

So Littell has a way with a braise, 
but what’s really attracting the culinary 
literati? Perhaps it's that he’s a member 
of the new guard of Vermont chefs who 
believe that emphasizing their farm-to- 
table approach is hackneyed. 

“I'm a big believer that we should be 
doing that whether it’s Claire’s or TGI 
Fridays,” Littell explains. “They should 
be doing everything they can to source 
locally for nutritional value.” 


For his own part, Littell spreads the 
wealth among local farms, though he 
doesn’t list many specific partners on 
the menu. That’s because, to ensure 
he has enough to cover an entire menu 
cycle — a new one will start later this 
month — Littell might draw on different 
farms on different days for a single 
ingredient. 

Counting on his close relationships 
with farmers — many of whom have 
long sold to Claire’s — Littell wants 
to continue that 
mission. More 
importantly, he 
seeks to thrill both 
the agrarian, blue- 
collar Hardwick 
community and 
experts like 

Estabrook who see 
the restaurant as a 
destination. 

It's a role for 
which Littell has 
been practicing 
his entire life. A 
“career kitchen rat,” 
he grew up doing 
odd jobs for his mother’s company, 
Five Loaves Catering. After college, he 
realized that he was more passionate 
about cooking than about his major, 
international politics, he recalls. Littell 
moved through the ranks of kitchen jobs 
under “a European, classically trained 
hard-ass,” starting out by washing 
dishes and potatoes. 

Looking to learn more about cooking 
and sustainable agriculture, Littell 
chose to begin his studies at NECI 
at age 29. Since he was already an 
experienced chef, he tested out of much 
of the program, studying in Montpelier 


LASTTHURSDAY, THE SPECIAL 
WAS SMOKED BRISKET 
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good thing is that it makes it 
easy to detect, the bad is the 
fruit is unmarketable. For 
blueberries, they shrivel and 
drop to the ground, usually. 
When you pick them up and 
look inside, they have the 
same liquid appearance.” 

Hausmann, who’s j. 
moving his farm to 
Charlotte because 
of Intervale 
flooding, thinks 
organic berry 
growers face a trickier 
fight. Unable to use most 
sprays, the other preventative 
measures — netting, picking 
ripe fruit daily, and chilling 
the fruit before sale —are all 
cumbersome, pricey or not 
ideal. “It’s a real challenge for 
organic growers," Hausmann 
says. “Without proper con- 
trol, it will be devastating.” 

Still, Grubinger is 
confident that with proper 
vigilance and controls, those 


who raise berries in Vermont 
can beat this pest, or at least 
reduce its numbers. “Home 
growers will be taken by 
surprise if they haven't been 
paying attention," he says. 
“The key thing is picking 
[fruit] promptly, and put- 
y ting it in the fridge right 
away seems to work.” 

As for the possibility 
that we’re all chowing 
down on drosophila eggs 
when we have berries for 
breakfast? Don’t worry 
about it, says Grubinger. 
“We eat bisect eggs all of the 
time without knowing it.” 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Williston’s 202 Cornerstone 
Drive has long been a pizza 
hub. Most recently, Vermont 
pizza company replaced 
longtime tenant rocky's n.y. 
pizza. Next month, williston 


village pizza will open where 
Vermont Pizza Company 
closed in February. 

While NewYork-style 
pies were the attraction at 
the last two restaurants, 
new co-owner kosta makris 
says his Greek heritage will 
define the style of pizza at his 
establishment. Makris, who 
previously owned Northfield 
Village Pizza and Rutland 
House of Pizza, says that his 
crust is thicker than most and 
prepared deep-dish style. 
Conventional toppings are 
joined by a few Hellenic op- 
tions, including feta cheese. 

Makris and co-owner 

TIMOTHY LAPLANTE, who WRS 

wounded in military action 
before returning to Vermont, 
are currently assembling 
a menu that also includes 
pasta, subs and salads in an- 
ticipation of their September 
opening. And just like their 
predecessors, they’ll serve 


planned to open a cafe in 
the South End. Though the 
company isn't ready to flesh 
out the details of the Pine 
Street space, a recent ad for 
a pastry chef offers a glimpse 
into its shape and scope. 

“The SOUTH END KITCHEN 
AT LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHOCOLATES 

is a sweet and savory cafe 
opening in fall 2013,” reads 
the ad on goodfoodjobs.com. 
“We are looking for passion- 
ate chocolate lovers and food 
enthusiasts to join the SEK 

LCC is seeking someone 
with three to five years of 
experience who can turn 
out baked goods, pastries, 
desserts and ice cream. If 
we weren’t tied up as food 
writers, we might just apply. 


for only six months before moving on to 
an internship at the then-newly-opened 
Crop Bistro & Brewery in Stowe. Littell 
describes Crop chef and former NECI 
executive chef Tom Bivins as a culinary 
equivalent of A Beautiful Mind's John 
Nash, with an unparalleled knowledge 
of food. 

Littell left Bivins’ tutelage to return to 
Five Loaves as executive chef. But after a 
year, he was ready for the next challenge. 
A recommendation from mutual friends 
Annie Bakst and Robert Hunt of East 
Calais bakery Bohemian Bread spurred 
Ramsdell to call on Littell during her 
search for a permanent chef to replace 
Obranovich. 

Now he's literally sending out smoke 
signals to tell the community there’s a 
new regime in place. Littell got approval 
from the town of Hardwick and the state 
health department to park his smoker 
across the street from Claire's for 
Thursday night barbecue. 

Specials on those Thursdays have 
included classic pulled pork and 
barbecue chicken, but some dishes lean 
more toward the upscale. Last Thursday, 
for instance, the special was smoked 
brisket with balsamic-cherry barbecue 
sauce, horseradish whipped potatoes 


and bean salad in pesto vinaigrette. The 
barbecue nights have drawn in crowds 
of music lovers already in town to see 
the Hardwick Chamber Ensemble, says 
Littell. Now they have another reason to 
make the trip. 

Littell doesn’t just serve Vermont 
ingredients with a southern accent. 
The smoker is also where he cooks his 
own long-cured house guanciale, house 
bacon and smoked Mountain Foot Farm 

There’s a touch of elegance to many 
of Littell’s dishes. A recent special of cold 
curried-zucchini soup, dotted with red- 
pepper coulis, was subtle and downright 
ladylike. Another special, which Littell 
expects will appear in some form on his 
new menu, was a sophisticated take on 
a Caprese salad. Over balsamic-dressed 
greens, cherry tomatoes and tiny grilled 
apricots, a blob of Maplebrook Fine 
Cheese burrata offered a sensuous burst 
of cream. 

Cocktails draw in a bustling bar 
crowd with local spirits and other 
Vermont ingredients, such as flavorings 
from Hardwick neighbor Sumptuous 
Syrups of Vermont. Current refreshing 
tipples include the lavender lemonade, 
with Green Mountain Distillers Organic 


vodka, lavender syrup, lemon and soda 

Littell says one of the advantages of 
working in a small town is that not only 
does everyone know your name, they're 
willing to tell it like it is about your food. 
Though Burros has no financial stake in 
Claire's, she says she considers it in her 
personal interest to encourage Littell 
to make the best food he can. In return, 
the young chef says, “I absolutely love 
Marian. She tells you straight up. There’s 
no BS; it is what it is." 

But Littell isn’t just beholden to an 
expert’s opinion. He wants to know 
what everyone in the community thinks, 
he says: “The more people let you know 
their opinions, the better it makes you in 
the end.” 

Littell has already brought buzz back 
to the tiny “town that food saved” — as 
journalist Ben Hewitt dubbed Hardwick 
in his 2011 book of that name. If the 
chef keeps his ears open, Claire’s is sure 
to bring in more foodies, famous and 
regular folks alike. © 
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For Dinner 
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Soon to be Open for Lunch 



131 Main Street, 

On the Corner on St Paul Street, 
Burlington, Vermont 



SAH &AI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivf.com 
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Beware 
the Mad 
Hot Sauce 

A cautionary tale for food sniffers by megan james 


T his is it, I thought. I am going 
to be blind for the rest of my life. 
And when people ask me how it 
happened, I'm going to have to 
tell them the sad, embarrassing truth: I 
was just trying to smell the hot sauces. 

It was the end of a day that had felt in- 
terminable. Early that morning I'd rolled 
out of my bed in Winooski and into my 
car, driven to Middlebury for an appoint- 
ment, and then spent hours fielding calls 
and emails about the Daysies results. 

Late in the afternoon, I could feel a 
sore throat coming on, so I took a 20- 
minute power nap in the backseat of my 
car before driving over the mountains 
to Plainfield. 1 reviewed Lark Upson’s 
portrait exhibit at Blinking Light Gallery, 
then dashed to Montpelier to catch 
Lost Nation Theater’s production of My 
Buddy Bill. 

My heart sank when my husband, 
who had joined me for the play, informed 
me that there was no time for dinner. The 
show, which I had thought started at 8, 
actually began at 7. 

I inhaled a cider doughnut in the City 
Hall Auditorium lobby and giggled woo- 
zily through the one-man show starring 


Ethan Bowen about Bill Clinton and his 
chocolate Lab, Buddy. 

By 8:30, the show was over, and Daniel 
and I dashed to the Mad Taco, which 
shimmered like a promised land across 
the street. 

We ordered the chile Colorado tacos, 
the yam tacos and a plate of rice and 
black beans, and grabbed a seat at the 
counter. While we waited, Daniel went to 
the bathroom and I made my way to the 
restaurant’s infamous hot-sauce table. 

I wanted something tangy, fruit)', 
just right. A chalkboard above the table 
gives the names of the sauces and in- 
dicates their heat level but doesn’t say 
much about their flavor. So I did what 
any food-obsessed, smell-savvy fool 
would do: I picked up a few sauces, 
held them several inches below my nose 
and gave their plastic bottles a gentle 
squeeze. 

It worked out nicely the first couple 
times. The spicy air shot up toward my 
nose like an olfactory telegram. One 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 45 



Everyone deserves safe drinking water 4 

Help us develop a vaccine against water-borne disease. 


We are looking for healthy adults aged 18-45. 


This research study will take place over a 6 month 
period and involve an inpatient stay and several 
outpatient visits. 


Volunteers are eligible for up to $3000 in 
compensation. 


I i I VACCINE TESTING CENTER 



m FORMOREINFO.VISITUVMVTC.ORG, 


my CALL 656-0013 OR EMAIL UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 




was smoky, another 
smelled oddly of ba- 
nanas. Then I picked 
up a bottle labeled 
778. I was attracted 
to its mustard- 
yellow hue. It was 
called “char-benero” 
and rated 9 on the heat 

I gave it a squeeze. 

And then I squeezed agaih, 
harder this time. 

The sauce shot out like 
a volcano. It must have 
hit my nose and upper-lip 
region first, but all I could 
feel were my burning eyes. 

I am not exaggerating when 
I say it felt like my eyeballs 
were roiling in molten lava. 

I couldn’t see, so I started 
to scream. 

This might be a good 
time to mention that there 
were more than a dozen 
other customers enjoying 
tacos and Heady Toppers 
that night — and Daniel 
was still in the bathroom. I didn’t want 
to cause a scene, but I was pretty sure 
that I was dying. Torn between my will 
to live and my sense of dignity, I forced 
myself to stop screaming and began a 
wounded warbling of the word “water,” 
while stumbling around blindly, my 
hands outstretched. 



running down 
my face. Each 
time I pressed the 
soaked towel into 
my eyes, the pain 
subsided ever so 
slightly. But as soon 
as I took it away, the 
burning returned. 
After about 10 
minutes, the burning 
faded enough that I could 
open my eyes for longer 
than a few seconds. I could 
see! But what I saw in the 
mirror was not pretty. I 
looked like a “Got Milk?" 
ad gone terribly wrong — 
my eyes swollen and red, 
my face assaulted with a 
milk explosion. 

Now I was laugh-cry- 
ing. “What is wrong with 
me?” I asked my patient 
(and by now totally laugh- 
ing at me) husband. “What 
kind of weirdo has to smell 
the hot sauces?" 

When I finally emerged 
from the bathroom, the guy behind the 
counter smiled at me as if I'd just joined 
the club. It’s happened to him, too, he 
told me. Well, different circumstances, 
but he's had habenero in his eyes. Said 
it felt just like getting maced in the face 
during training for the Marines. 

“At least you didn’t get the one with 
An eternity of hellfire later, Daniel ghost chilis,” he told me. Yeah, thank 
grabbed onto me, and the angel behind goodness for that. 


I WAS PRETTY 
SURE THAT 
I WAS DYING. 


the counter (actually a Mad Taco e 
ployee) handed me a soaked kitchen 
towel and a tall plastic cup filled with 
milk. "Milk works better than water,” he 
told me. 

In the bathroom, Daniel held back 
my hair while I furiously rubbed milk 
into my eyes. “Am I going to go blind?” 
I asked him, snot and tears and milk 


Finally, I could sit down to eat my 
tacos — but something was missing. 
Even though I was embarrassed to be 
seen cruising the hot-sauce table again, 
I couldn’t help myself. This time I 
squirted the char-benero directly into a 
plastic cup, and poured it liberally over 
my Colorado. 

And it was delicious. ® 



CITY HALL PARK & 
ST. PAUL STREET 

CLOSEO TD TRAFFIC 


& DEBIT CARDS 


A TASTE 0F SUGARBUSH 


Adrenaline-filled mountain biking 


with friends at Lincoln Peak 


lunch and local brews on tap at Castlerock Pub. 


sugarbush.com 

800.53.SUGAR 


Castlerock Pub serves lunch daily until the lifts close, 
dinner and Raw Bar on Tuesdays & Wednesdays til 8 PM 





calendar 




Traditional 

Tempo 


In the West African nation of Mali, 
the word djembe means “everyone 
gather together in peace.” The 
djembe drum reflects this social 
sentiment. Commonly covered 
in goatskin and tuned with ropes, 
this versatile hand drum is an 
integral part of native percussion 
ensembles. Having picked up 
the instrument as a child, master 
player Sayon Camara performed for 
decades in his local village before 
leaving to study under the world’s 
foremost djembefola, Famoudou 
Konate. Eventually the student 
became a teacher and a sought- 
after international performer — 
who now calls Woodstock home. 
Backed by the Landaya Ensemble, 
the charismatic talent hits the stage 
at the 2013 Pentangle Brown Bag 
Concert Series. 




THE INVISIBLE WAR": Kirby Dick's documentary 




LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 



The Washington Post describes a performance by the Borromeo String Quartet 
as “so rich in detail and variety one might have thought an entire orchestra 
was playing.” Using computers and onstage projections of famed composers’ 
handwritten manuscripts, the award-winning Boston-based foursome redefines 
how classical music reaches an audience. The group brings its multimedia 
repertoire to Vermont to close out the Summer Music from Greensboro concert 
series. A high-tech show includes selections from Beethoven and a quintet for 
flute and strings by Arab American composer Mohammed Fairouz, featuring 
acclaimed flutist Karen Kevra of Montpelier. 


BORROMEO STRING QUARTET 


N. WHEN APPROPRIATE. CLASS 


3. $20. 







Ann I DANCE 


Creating Sacred Space 

Choreographer, dancer and writer Clare Byrne is dedicated to investigating the body-mind- 
spirit connection through an exploration of ritual. This pursuit is the driving force 
behind The Poor Sister Clare’s Traveling Dancing Monk Show. The all-star collaborative 
performance features special guest Hannah Dennison, New York City-based dancers and 
Burlington’s experimental collective Dance Tramp, who bring 20 years of experience to 
the stage. Visceral, thought-and-spirit-provoking pieces such as Byrne’s energetic, gospel- 
inspired “Mary Don’t You Weep” and Paul Besaw’s “Judge Before Judge Before Judged” 
define this audience-interactive evening. 


P ianist Vladimir Feltsman debuted with the Moscow Philharmonic 
Orchestra when he was just 11 years old. In the following 
years, his intensive studies with top teachers gave way 
to international touring and a promising career. Everything 
changed in 1979, however, when the musician was banned 
from public performing after applying for an exit visa out of 
the former Soviet Union. Upon arriving in the United States in 
1987, the artist immediately made a name for himself as one of 
the most versatile and interesting performers of his time. His 
virtuosic abilities inform a recital of works by Haydn, Schubert. 

Franz Liszt and Alexander Scriabin. 


calendar 




Craftsbury 

Chamber 

Players 

'Best Chamber Music in Vermont!" 


BURLINGTON 

Wednesdoy 8:00PM August 14,2013 
UVM Recital Hall 

HARDWICK 

Thursday 8:00 PM August 15,2013 
Hardwick Town House 
Fealuring Music By: 

BEETHOVEN • BRAHMS • DVORAK 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
VENUES AND ONLINE! 

Adulls $25 
Studen1s$10 

Children 12 and under FREE! 
FREE Afternoon Mini Concerts For 
Children and Their Friends 
For more information call 
1 -BOO- 639-3443 or 1-802-5B6-9814 
www.craftsburychamberplayers.org 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


Info. 865-7216. 

CHAMPFEST: Families celebrate Lake Champlain's 

a.m -5 p.m. Free with admission. $9.50-12.50. Info. 


RICHF0R0 PAJAMA STORY TIME: 

TINA LOGAN ART FOR TEENS: LAYERS OF TRUTH. 
WHAT LIES BENEATH: Budding artists use various 

preregister. Inro, 878-6956. 

WACKY WEDNESDAY: HOP INTO HABITATS: 

$9.50-12.50. Inro, 877-324-6386. 

music 




AMERICAN FLATBREAD SUMMER SESSIONS: An 

861-2999. emlly©flatbreadhearth.com. 

BRISTOL TOWN BAND: Neighbors convene for 


BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE SUMMER SERENADES: 
STARRY NIGHT 1 : Double bassist Rachel Calln 


CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET STORY 

CHESS? YES!: Quick thinkers ages 8 and up vie for 

3-4 pjn. Free. Info. 457-2295. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 

Burlington. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 800-639-3443. 

GEORGIA SUMMER PLAYGROUP: Youngsters bum 

HARRY POTTER CLUB: Fans of the bespectacled 


’JACK AND THE BEANSTALK': Folk and Fairytale 

Public Library. Marshfield. 6:30 p.m. Free. Inro. 

LAKE PLACID CENTER FOR THE ARTS YOUNG & 

FUN SERIES: Physical comedian Stephen Gratto 

Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y., 10:30 a.m. 
Free; first come, first served. Info. 518-523-2512. 

MAKER DAY: SCIENCE WITH A TWIST: Science sta- 

raw materials. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury, 
10:30 a.m. noon. Free. Inro. 388-4097. 

MUD SPA FOR TEENS: Middle and high school 


indoor conceit, 7:30 p.m. $30. Info, 598-9520. 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

City Hall Park. noon. Free. Info. 865-7166. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: CONCERT IV: 


DOUG PERKINS: The Woodstock-based performer 
flat-top guitar. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 7 
Info, 244-7103. 

HINESBURG CONCERTS IN THE PARK: Locals move 

6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 482-2281. 

JENNIFER HOULT & BILL RANDOLPH: The crlti- 

TOWN OF SHELBURNE SUMMER CONCERT SERIES: 

5:30 p.m.; concert 8:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 


IVY SCHWEITZER & PAMELA A. PANTOS: The 

Lebanon. N.H.. noon. Free. Info. 603-448-4141. 

YESTERMORROW DESIGN/BUILD SCHOOL 
SUMMER LECTURE SERIES: John Ouale of the 


MAKING TRACKS. SEEING SKINS & SKULLS: 

Park, Waterbury. 2 p.m. $2-3; call to confirm. Info. 

THE GOOD. THE BAD AND THE REALLY. REALLY 

River State Park. Waterbury. 1:30 p.m. $2-3; free 

seminars 

INTRO TO BUDDHISM: Folks leam about different 

Free Library. Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: Riders of all 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 


theater 

'ABDUCTION FROM THE SERALGIC: IT 

Marshfield, 7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info. 456-8968. 
'SHOUT! THE MOD MUSICAL: Keith Andrews directs 
this St Michael's Playhouse production of Phillip 

Center, St. Michael's College. Colchester, 8 p.m. S36- 
THE FANTASTICKS': As part of the MiddSummer 


THE SCHOOL FOR LIES': A cast of newcom- 

Ethan T. Bowen. Waterbury Festival Playhouse. 7:30 


YOUNG ARTIST MATINEE: LITTLE WOMEN’: A full 

Info. 603-448-0400. 


AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Editor of Northern 

follows. Aldrich Public Library. Barre, 6 p.m. Free. 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

DOUGLAS SKOPP: The author of Shadows Walking 

448-3350. 

STEPHEN KIERNAN: The award-winning journalist 
Town Hall. 7 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 985-3999. 


THU. 08 




ELUOT COLEMAN & GREG JOLY: The farmer and in- 


ART TECHNIQUES GROUP: Creative minds gather 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


re. Park Street Stowe, 5:30-8:30 p.m. Free. In 


NONPROFIT DIGITAL SKILL SHARE: Rob Fish fadli- 


suggested donation. Info. 881-9732. 

POLLY MOTLEY PERFORMANCE: As part of 

AEROSPACE & AVIATION TRADE SHOW: Dozens of 

223-0904. 

BACON THURSDAY: Pianist Andric Severence 

Steph's. Middlesex, 6-midnight. Cost of food; cash 
bar. Info. 229-2090. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See WE0.07. 
SUMMERVALE: Locavores celebrate farms and 


Burlington. 5:30-8 p.m. Free to attend; 


LAKE PLACID CENTER FOR THE ARTS FILM 


food & drink 

MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 

893-1009. 

NEW NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Eaters stroll 

SUMMERVALE: DRIED APPLE RINGS ON A STRING: 


WATER8URY FARMERS MARKET: Cl 

Parker Memorial Park. Waterbury. 3-7 p.m. Free. 

WILLOUGHBY LAKE FARMERS & ARTISAN 

1975 Route 5A. Westmore, 3-7 p.m. Free. Info, 


OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying experience 
game. Ilsley Public Library. Mlddlebury, 5:30-7:45 

WICKET AWESOME CROOUET BALL: Costumed 

the Chill Foundation. Burton Snowboards, 152 


health & fitness 


DIGESTIVE SYSTEM & YOUR OVERALL HEALTH: 


THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: This creative 

Collective. Marshfield. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Free. Info, 
229-2090. 


fairs Sefestivals 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: 


film 

‘BETWEEN US': See WED.07. 7 p.m. 

BREASTMILK’: Dana Ben-AriS documentary 

Arts Center. Burlington. 7 p.m. SlO; $8 with 
Business of Being Bom ticket stub. Info. 363-3297. 
JUMANJI': Robin Williams and Kirsten Dunst star 

Holley Hall. Town Green. Bristol, 8:30 p.m. Free. 


p.m. SB. Info, 518-523-2512. 

THE WORLD WITHIN WINOOSKI’ PREVIEW & 
FUNDRAISER: A 15-minute screening of Philip Foss' 

p.m. Donations. Info. 425-4000. 


5:30-6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 223-8000. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington, 7-8 p.m. SlO. Info. 578-9243. 

YOGA WITH LEO LEACH: Yogis ages 14 and up learn 

Free; preregister. Info, 878-4918. 


CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: See WED.07. East Craftsbury 

DIG INTO A MOVIE & ICE CREAM SUNDAES: Sweet 

p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

GOT BATS? VERMONT'S THREATENED & 
ENDANGERED CAVE BATS: Families with kids in 

Junction. 2-3 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 878-6956. 
ITSY BITSY YOGA: Toddler-friendly poses with 

Library. Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 


SOYO 

FROZEN YOGURT 


CHOOSE BETTER 


CHOOSE LOCAL 



• Made with 100% non-fat Vermont dairy • Fresh, locally sourced toppings 

• Low sugar with a tangy yogurt taste . Easy to get to. plenty of parking 


696 Pine Street, Burlington soyobtv.com 








Adamant Music School 


Master 


Classes 


(with Menahem Pressler) 

August 11 - 14 at 2:00 - 5:00 pm 
August 15 at 9:00am - 12:00 pm 
Open to members and the public at a cost 
of $50.00 per day. 

Participant 
Piano Concerts 

August 14 & 15 at 7:30 pm 
All concerts are FREE for members. 


QuarryWorks Theater 


t One Act Plays 

August 8-11 and August 15-18 
Thursday, Friday Saturday 7:30 pm 
Madness at 2:00 pm Saturday & Sunday 


2013 BIG TOP TOUR 


BMiRtaKl 

VERMONT'S AWARD-WINNING 

INTERNATIONAL YOUTH CIRCUS 

Alir 17.1C TUES-WED-THUR 
HUU Ij D 2:00 PM * 7:00 PM 

MONTPELIER 

6 MACIGAL SHOWS!.*-; •« . • 

AUG 17-18 SATURDAY 7 PM 


I SUNDAY 1 ♦ 6 PNI *.’• 


. GREENSBORO 

| 3 FINAL SHOWS! -*-* •; 

a $20 ADULT - $17 CHILD (M2) • KIDS UNDER 2 RICE 



calendar 


MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

parents alike. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-10:30 
a.m. Free, Info. 764-1810. 

TINA LOGAN ART FOR TEENS: LAYERS OF TRUTH. 
WHAT LIES BENEATH: See WED.07. 9 a.m. noon. 

X -THEATER PRESENTS: Participants from the 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 1:30-2:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 865-7216. 


$5-10 suggested donation. Info. 264-9687, han- 


BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE SUMMER SERENADES: 
STARRY NIGHT: See WED.07. A percentage of 


beavers. Meet at the Contact Station at 6:30 p.m 
Little River State Park. Waterbury. $2-3; 

VERMONT ARTS FESTIVAL: ART IN THE GARDEN 

lot. Various locations, Waitsfleld, 9 a.m. -noon. $25 


CHAD HOLLISTER & JEFF POREMSKI: Tl 


State Park. Waterbury. 11 a.m. $2-3: Tree for children 


BIC SUP ONE DESIGN CHALLENGE: Stand-up pad- 

p.m. S5 plus parking fee. Info. 651-B760. 

MILLSTONE MOUNTAIN BIKE RACE SERIES: Riders 

race, G p.m. $10; bring food to grill. Info, 229-9409, 


CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: CONCERT 

IV: See WED.07. Hardwick Town House, 8 p.m. 

800-639-3443. 

EDEL FOX & NEILL BYRNE WITH DYLAN FOLEY: The 

MANCHESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL: In 'English 

Center. Manchester. 7:30 p.m. S35. Info. 362-1956. 

PATRICK FITZSIMMONS: The local 

Series. Christ Church, 


JOSHUA LANDIS: The internationally recognized 


Free. Info. 656-3294. 



Free. Info. 595-0441. 

SAVON CAMARA & 
LANDAYA ENSEMBLE: 

to the 2013 Pentangle 


accepted. Info. 4S7-39B1. 

SNOW FARM VINEYARD CONCERT SERIES: 

open. 5 p.m.: concert 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; cost of 
THE MICHELE FAY BAND: The foursome weaves 


Marshfield. B: 




SUNSET AQUADVENTURE: Stunning scenery 


SOUTH PACIFIC: W 




THE BIRTHDAY PARTY': The Unadilla Theatre 

Marshfield. 7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info. 456-8968. 
THE FANTASTICKS': See WED.07, 8 p.m. 

THE SCHOOL FOR LIES': See WED.07. 7:30 p.m. 




NEW ENGLAND REVIEW VERMONT READING 
SERIES: Patridge Boswell. Michael Collier. Cleopatra 

7:30-8:30 p.m. Fr 


FR1.09 


-DIE FLEDERMAUS': Bettlna Matthias and 

Hall Theater. Middlebury, 

English, 7:30 p.m.; show, 

8 p.m. $15; limited space. 

MY BUDDY BILL’: Standup 
ing in this shaggy-dog 

'PRESENT LAUGHTER 1 : Noel Coward's comedy 

Unadilla Theatre. Festival Stage. Unadilla Theatre. 
Marshfield. 7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info. 456-8958. 
'SHOUT! THE MOD MUSICAL’: See WED.07. S p.m. 

SHAKESPEARE IN THE PARK: THE WINTER'S 


SONGS FOR HOPE': Musician Eric George leads 

Burlington waterfront 7 p.m. Free. Info. 863-2345. 

community 

OLD ROUND CHURCH BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION: Locals celebrate the iconic church's 


ANNA UCEICA AND CLASSICAL MOVES: AN 
EVENING OF OANCE WITH MEMBERS OF AMERICAN 
BALLET THEATRE & FRIENDS': The renowned 


BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 

7-8 pan.; dance. 8-10 p'm. $14. Info, 862-2269. 

DSANTOSVT SALSA SOCIAL: Cross-cultural 

QUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: Cedar Stanlstreet 

dance, 8-11 p.m. $8; free for kids under!2. Info. 371- 


OUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner Is re- 

p.m.: dance. 7:45-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 


GENEALOGY DAY GATHERING: Family-tree 


JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See WED.07. 


ticketed adult: parking fees. Info. 877-874-1911 or 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


p.m. Free. Info. 864-8001. crm2776@bn.com. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS 

at the steps. Burlington City Hall Park. 8 p.m. $14-18; 

STOWE ANTIQUE & CLASSIC CAR MEET: Sweet ridel 

dance. Nichols Field, Stowe. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. $8-10: free 
for children ages 12 and under. Info. 223-3104. 

THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: See THU.08, 11 
a.m.-7 p.m. 

fairs & festivals 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.07, 10 


film 

‘MUSEUM HOURS': / 

Center, St. Johnsbury. 5:30 p.m. &7:30 p.m. Free. 


"NORTHERN BORDERS': Based on Howard Frank 

7:30 p.m. $5-12. Info, 748-2600. 

OUTDOOR MOVIE: 'OZ THE GREAT AND POWERFUL': 

Junction, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 


BLUE STAR MOTHERS NACHO NIGHT: Diners dll up 


CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 
Chelsea, 3-6 p.m 


FAIR HAVEN FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed meats. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

tion, 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. 




FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: 


FRIDAY NIGHT COOKOUT: Folks convene for grilled 


WESTFORD FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
stalls. Westford Common. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

health & fitness 

'A COURSE IN MIRACLES' MEET-UP: Attendees learn 

4:30 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info, 671-4569. 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones up to 
Athenaeum. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 
CHAMPFEST: See WE0.07, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones show 
9-10 a.m. Free. Inro. 527-5426. 

'HAMLET': PART 2: Tom Blachly and Naomi Flanders 

Christ Episcopal Church. Montpelier. 7 p.m. $10. Info, 
454-7770. 



Igbtq 

DEVIANT!': Peep Show celebrates the ghoulish and 

10-midnighL $10; for ages 18 and up. Info, 860-7812. 


FRI.09 » P.52 



,7-11th:/TWO BECOI 


20-70% OFF 

the 

ENTIRE STORE 

UExcept small electric appliances)! 


ME INANO REGISTER TO WIN OUR 
’’SUNDAY $300 SHOPPING SPREE’ 


^ARTY BEGINS Aua. 7th at 8:00/ 


52 Church St,, Burlington, VT on the Marketplace 863-4644 


Locally Owned 29 years Early closing Tues. 6th -6pm 



SHOP LOCAL 
ONLINE 



BOOKSHOP 


20% OFF 

WITH COUPON CODE: 7DAYS 

Choose "IN STORE PICKUP" for FREE SHIPPING' 


CROWBOOKS.COM 



SUMMER READING PROGRAMS 


BOOKSTORE BINGO 


Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


calendar 



ABDUCTION FROM THE SERALGIO': See WED.07. 


DIE FLEDERMAUS': See THU.08. 8 p.m. 
'GREASE': EXCERPTS: BarnArts Center for the 






-SHOUT! THE MOD MUSICAL': See WED.07, 8 pan. 

SHAKESPEARE IN THE PARK: THE WINTER'S TALE': 


THE FANTASTICKS': See WED.07, 8 p.m. 


words 



JANE AUSTEN IN CHARACTER’ WEEKEND: Fans of 



SAT.10 


comedy 



Mountain Resort 8 p.m. $39-45. info, 760-4634. 


community 

OLD ROUND CHURCH BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION: See FRI.09. 10 ajn.-7 p.m. 

PERU MEMORIAL VFW FIELD DAY: Live music and 



WELCOME ABENAKI DAY: A celebration of native 



dance 

POOR SISTER CLARE'S TRAVELING DANCING 




-NORTHERN BORDERS': See FRI.09. 5:30 p.m. & 

-NORTHERN BORDERS': FERRISBURGH: See 



food & drink 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 


BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores take a 


CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 



CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET. Baked 



ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: A more- 



RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtow 




health & fitness 



SUNDAY SPIRITUAL HEALING MEDITATION: A 



CHAMPFEST: See WED.07. 10 a,m.-5 p.m. 
•HAMLET': PART 2: See FRI.09. 2 p.m. 

NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET STORY WALK: 









: LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVEN' 




INFORMATION SESSIONS - CCV WINOOSKI 

Wednesday, August 28, 12 - 1 pm 
Friday, August 30, 1 - 2 pm 


For more information visit: 
www.ccv.edu/careerreadyvt 


Contact Amy Stuart 
amy.stuart@iccv.edu 
802-654-0S42 


INCREASE YOUR COMPETITIVE EDGE IN THE JOB MARKET 

participate in the 

Governor’s Career Ready Program 


COMMUNITYn 

C(£V 

OF VERMONT" 


POWER CIRCLE SERIES 




Vfrith Lynda Reid, EdD, PCfe , 

’ Group coaching ' 

j • sessions designed to 
J bring together individuals 
l with similar life experiences J 
1 & challenges to process, / 

B support & create powerful IL 
KS. positive change. 


Evenings 7:00 8:30TM 
Finding Your Voice: Sept 9, 16, 23, 30 
Owning Your Wisdom: Sept 11, 18, 25, Oct 2 
Reconnecting With You: Oct 7, 14, 21, 28 
Seeking Balance & Boundaries: Oct 9, 16, 23, 30 
Cost $299/series (Register by Aug 20 for $249/series) 
Details visit: KusalaLLC.com 
Email: Lynda@KusalaLLC.com 
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MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 


with Champlain's Online Master’s Program in 
Early Childhood Education with Specializations i 
Teaching and Administration. 


■ PROJECT-BASED LEARNING APPROACH. Apply 
graduate-level knowledge immediately into your 
early childhood education classroom or center. 

- ACCESSIBLE EDUCATION FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS. 

Combining academic excellence with a low 
residency requirement. 

- HIGHLY ENGAGING CURRICULUM. 

Connect with your local early childhood education 
community more deeply. 

- RESPECTED DEGREE. 

Champlain College has been providing quality 


I CHAMPLAIN 

1 COLLEGE 
Graduate Studies 


To Request an Information Packet 

CALL 1-866-282-7259 



L EXPERIENCE ^ 




WIN CARHARTTS 

in our Rotten Jean Contest! 


Lenny's 




carhanff 


Thurs-Sun | August 8-11 th 


Lowest Price of the Season 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


health & fitness 

YOGA ON CHURCH STREET: Folks tap into collec- 




kids 


CHAMPFEST: See WED.07. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Rhymes. 



SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: Junior birders ages 



language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 



music 



ISRAELI SCOUTS FRIENDSHIP CARAVAN: Ten 



SIDE PROJECT: Rock-and-roll tunes get concertgo- 



THE BETHANY BARITONES: Pianist Diane Huling 



outdoors 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIG TOUR: See FRI.09. 9 a.m.-3 








:\ The Sewing Basket 


Experienced & Professional Seamstresses - Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring ~ Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-931' 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 



We’re increasing our weekly circulation by 
1000 newspapers and spreading the love 
to more outlets in the Northeast Kingdom. 

Pick up Seven Days at these northern hot spots: 

• C Village Store (Craftsbury) 

• Champlain Farms (Derby) 

• Craftsbury General Store (Craftsbury) |{j,JD 

• Craftsbury Town Hall (Craftsbury) 

• East Side Restaurant (Newport) 

• Lago Trattoria (Newport) 

• Le Belvedere (Newport) 

• Mac Center for the Arts (Newport) 

• Newport Natural Market (Newport) 

• NEK Tasting Center - opening soon (Newport) 

• Parker Pie (W. Glover) 

• Provisions General Store (Jay Peak Resort) 

• Vista Foods (Newport) 

• Woodknot Bookshop & Turner's Cafe (Newport) 


WEI TRIPLED IN SIZE! 





A BIG THANK YOU to our advertisers 
who made it all possible. And, thank you to the 
following Daysies Party Partners: 


ECHO Lake Aquarium & Science Center - 
the perfect venue for a summer celebration! 


The restaurants and caterers who 
provided the delicious food: 

■ Texas Roadhouse 

• Leonardo’s Pizza 

■ Superb Cupcakes 

■ Sugarsnap 

■ New Moon Cafe 

* Waffle Cabin 

■ Mule Bar 

■ Guild Fine Meats 

■ One Federal 
Restaurant & Lounge 


And, last but not least... 

* Sugarsnap for providing 
the spirits! 

■ Kathy & Company Flowers 

■ DJ Disco Phantom 

■ Creative Habitat 

• Healthy Habitat 


Looking for your photo booth pics? 

Check out the album on Facebook 



calendar 


: LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


M0N.12 


dance 

ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING: 




TRIVIA ON THE TERRACE: Teams of quick thinkers 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 651-0080. 


fairs & festivals 


CRAFTERNOON FOR TEENS: T-shirt design, nesting 

DIG INTO STORIES WITH MEGAN: Little ones 

Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
KINDERGARTEN KICKOFF!: Williston and St. George 


music 

CASPIAN MONDAY MUSIC: Cellist Cynthia Forbes. 


VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.07. 


‘GYPSY’: Rosalind Russell, Natalie Wood and Karl 

Johnsbury.7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 

'MUSEUM HOURS': See FRI.09. 5:30 p.m. 
‘NORTHERN BORDERS': See FRI.09. 7:30 p.m. 

food & drink 

PERUVIAN COOKING CLASS: Foodies celebrate 

TOP CHEF OF THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY: Attendees 

Prohibition Pig's Michael Werneke and One Federal's 

Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. S40. Info. 865-0360. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 
FERTILITY AWARENESS: Chelsea Hasting and 

223-8000. ext 202. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 
HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft Larken 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WE0.07. 7-8 p.m. 

WOMEN’S INTUITION & SPIRITUAL HEALING 

p.m. $20; preregister. Info, 671-4569. 

ACORN STORY CLUB: CREEPY CRAWLY CRITTERS 
WITH STEPHEN AMOS: The naturalist draws on 


617-282-8605. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 


NEW ENGLAND CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
MASTERCLASS: Violinist Andrew Beer shares his 

habits. Monteverdi Music School. Montpelier. 9 
senior citizens. Info, 215-498-7670. 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 

South Burlington. 7-8:30 pun. Free. Info, 658-0030, 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: Newmusi- 


MET ENCORE SERIES: A broadcast production of 
Barber of Seville J stars Peter Mattel in 


SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: Recille Hamrell 

Memorial Library. Williston, 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. 


ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get acquainted 


SUMMER BOOK SALE: Bookworms get their liter- 
Rutland Free Library, 4-8 p.m 


TUE.13 

business 

CLOUD COMPUTING FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
WORKSHOP: Pat Ripley leads an interactive train- 

community 

COMMUNITY DRUM CIRCLE: Percussionists of all 

Burlington, 5-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 922-7149. shea. 
robert007@gmail.com. 

VNA OF CHITTENDEN AND GRAND ISLE COUNTIES 
FAMILY ROOM COMMUNITY CELE8RATI0N: Folks 

658-1900. Irwin@ivnacares.org. 

dance 

MOVEMENT LAB: MOVEMENT TOWARDS CENTER 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Quick-footed 

required. Champlain Club, Burlington. 7:30-9:30 
p.m. $5. Info. 448-2930. 




Space Studio Collective. Burlington. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 862-5017. 

seminars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Those looking to enter 
Hall. Norwich. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3403. 

sport 

SK RUNNING SERIES: Athletes break a sweat in a 
Golf Course. Milton, 6 p.m. S5. Info. 893-0234. 

theater 

CONCEPT LAB: WATCHING THE WORLD WATCHING 


ASSESSMENT OF PRIOR LEARNING’ INFORMATION 

ASSESSMENT OF PRIOR LEARNING’ INFORMATION 
SESSION: CCV RUTLAND CAMPUS: See above list- 


TIME TRAVEL TUESDAYS: Willing workers of all 


WINTER IN AUGUST CELEBRATION: A street party 


Free; First come, first served. Info. 540-3018. 
MUSEUM HOURS’: See FRI.09. 5:30 p.m. 
-NORTHERN BORDERS’: See FRI.09. 7:30 p.m. 


7:30-10 p.m. Info. 349-3059. 


ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.10. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.10, 
WINE DINNER: Michael Burke of Vlas Imports 


health & fitness 


ALICIA FELTUS: In 

COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTERS OF BURLINGTON 
BLOOD DRIVE: Healthy humans part with life- 

Burllngton, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 264-8193. 

MODERATE KRIPALU YOGA: Students incorpo- 


Space. Dobra Tea. Burlington. 7-8 p.m. $10. Info. 

THE ART AND SCIENCE OF THERAPEUTIC SOUND’: 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imagi- 

Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

DIG INTO READING': WEEKLY GARDEN VISIT: 

FRESH FROM THE GARDEN. GOOD FOOD FOR 

HARBOR FAIR: Dux the Balloon man and his as- 

LUNCH TIME READ-ALOUD: Stories and snacks sate 

p.m. Free: bring a bag lunch. Info. 482-5189. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages 

Free Library. Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
865-7Z16. 

SPECIAL EFFECTS: Middlebury Community 

Free: preregister: limited space. Info. 388-4097. 

STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud tales 

Noodles, Williston. 10 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

STORYTIME IN THE NESTLINGS NOOK: Little ones 

SUMMER READING PARTY: A performance of 




TUE.13 » P.58 




calendar 


GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 



SHAKESPEARE IN THE PARK 


VTSHA CO. 


AUGUST 8TH-11TH 
AUGUST 16TH - 18TH 

OAKLEDGE PARK 
IN BURLINGTON 

AUGUST 15TH 

KNIGHT POINT STATE 
PARK IN NORTH HERO 

THURSDAYS, FRIDAYS & 
SATURDAYS AT 6PM 
SUNDAYS AT 4PM 


ADULTS $25 
SENIORS $22 
UNDER 12 FREE! 

FOR TICKETS CALL 
86-FLYNN OR GOTO 
WWW.FLYNNHX.ORG 


^ ■« §J BSS SEVEN DAYS | 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET: Se 
MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: S< 
SOUTH END FARMERS MARKET: See 
WILLI STON FARMERS MARKET: See 


games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.07. 7-9 p.m. 
MEDICARE FACTS BINGO: A creative twist on this 



health & fitness 

CRYSTAL MEDITATION: See WED.07. 5:30-7 p.m. 



LAKE PLACID CENTER FOR THE ARTS YOUNG & 



SPECIAL EFFECTS: See TUE.I3. 9 a.m.-noon. 

YOU ROCK! AN EVENING TO CELEBRATE!: Summer 



Igbtq 

LGBTQA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Like-minded folks 



music 

CITIZENS CONCERT BAND: Kevin Loomis directs 



CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 


CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: CONCERT V: 



B00-639-3443. 

ME2/STRINGS: LA VOCE DEL VIOLONCELLO': 



NEW ENGLAND CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
RECITAL: FACULTY CONCERT: Instructors at the 




talks 


LIVING HISTORY PRESENTATION: Tales about 



OPEN DISCUSSION: HAVE YOU HAD A SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE?: Folks looking to foster a conscious 



YESTERMORROW DESIGN/BUILD SCHOOL 
SUMMER LECTURE SERIES: Award-winning archl- 



496-5545. 


theater 

CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: See TUE.13. Z 

LUCIA Dl LAMMERMOOR': See SAT.IO, 7:30 p.m. 
'PRESENT LAUGHTER': See THU.OB. 7:30 p.m. 
THE BIRTHDAY PARTY': See THU.OB, 7:30 p.m. 
THE FANTASTICKS': See WED.07. 8 p.m. 


words 



LINDA BIERDS & RANDALL KENAN: Following 




The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing 
From the low $340's! 


The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing are unlike anything else i 

Williston. These 2-story homes are flexible and spacious, energy- 

efficient and green certified, with all of the Snyder quality you love. 

• Maintenance-free living! 

• 1st floor master suite available 

• 2 or 3 BR/ 2.5 BA with 
2 car attached garage 

• Community pool, tennis courts 
and open space 

• Close to stores, pharmacies, 
restaurants, professional 
offices and more! 


Carriage Homes 
from $419,900 


Finney 

CROSSING 

802.857.5673 


Open Thursday through Monday 
12-5 or by appointment 


RAWMATERIAL 

VE SHOW YOU WHERE 


PREPAIDMEM§ERSHIPS 


Pay for 4 months, Get 1 month for FREE 
Pay for 9 months, Get 3 months for FREE 
Pay for 1 2 months, Get 5 months for FREE 
Pay for 1 8 months, Get 8 months for FREE 


■ SPORTS & FITNESS 
I PHYSICAL r HERAPY 
iKIDS&FITNESS 
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= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 lor info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


VINTASE PHOTO PRINTING 
WITH DIGITAL NEGATIVES: 


IS. 6-9 p.m. & Sat. Aug. 17 10 

SI26/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center Digital Media Lab. 


building 


ETSY 101: Etsy seller Laura Hale. 


Aug. II. 2-4 p.m. Cost: $35/per- 
Lifestyle Marketplace, 180 Flynn 

488- 5766. info&vintageinspired. 
net on.fb.me/1400ILj. 


B-TRU DANCE W / DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 


training this lall/winter. S 50/ 

ISO Dorset SL. Blue Mall, next to 
Into: 497-0136. honestyogastu- 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


266 Pine St. Burlington. Info: 
Victoria, 598-1077. infoSsalsa- 


TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

Bakersfield. Aug. 24-25. Plenty 

5250/workshop. Bakersfield. 


9:15 p.m. Cost: SIO/I-hr. class. 


Crandall, 598-9204. crandall- 

FUNDAMENTALS OF JAZZ 

p.m. Location: CCV Winooski. 
Jody Albright, 654-0730. Jody. 

drumming 

TAIKO. DJEMBE. CONGAS & 

Sep. 10. Oct 22 and Dec. 3. 
5:30-6:20 p.m. $72/6 wks. Kids 


4:30-5:20 p.m. S60/6 wks. S15/ 
Space. 208 Flynn Aye. suite 3-G, 


INTRODUCTION TO FILM STUDY: 


p.m. Location: CCV Winooski. 

Jody Albright 654-0730, jody. 

INTRODUCTION TO 
FILMMAKING: Register online 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience Center 


p.m. Location: CCV Winooski. 

Jody Albright 654-0730, jody. 

helen day art 


LECTURE: THE DARING LADIES 
AND MOMA: Learn about the 




13 10:30 a.m.-noon. $20/person. 
S18/HDAC members. Location: 
Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 
St. Stowe. Info: 253-8358, edu- 

PLEIN AIR PAINTING: Borrowing 


landscape. The Stowe Recreation 


Aug. 20. 9 a.m.-noon. Cost: $80/ 
person. $7 27HDAC members. 
Location: Helen Day Art Center. 
90 Pond St. Stowe. Info: 253- 


AYURVEDIC INTENSIVE: 


model. Meet Kevin at the free 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Re-localizing the 
Food System: Wild Edibles and 


Aug. IS. 10:30 a.m.-noon. $20/ 
person. S18/HDAC members. 
Location: Helen Day Art Center: 
90 Pond St. Stowe, info: 253- 

LECTURE: THE STEINS' SALON: 


jewelry 

JEWELRY CLASSES: Learn how 

Toe. 4x/mo. Cost $140/2.5 brs. 
4x/mo. exd, silver l$3/gramm). 

999-3242 lnfoSiJanefrank.de. 


language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 





in Waterbury Center, 585-1025, 




certified 6th Degree Black Belt 






o f Champlain Valley. 257 Pine 
& Light). Burlington. Info: 951- 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Info: 
660-4072. Julio&bjlusa.com, 

massage 

FOCUS ON THE SPINE: In 




VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


S 225 if paid by Aug. 13; call about 









8:45 ajn.). Cost 530/hair-day 

480 Thomas Rd.. Shelburne. Into: 
Vermont Zen Center, 985-9746, 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 




Shambhala Cafe meets 7st Sot. 


Shambhala Center, 187 S. 

ZEN RENOVATION: Spring 

out Get Zen! Weekly Meditation 
Classes. Wed„ 7 p.m. $10/ per- 
son. Free Sunday Bruch. 11:30 

Burlington. Info: Barry. 343-7265 . 


Sep. 4-Dec. 4. 7 -8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$55. Location: CCV Winooski. 

Jody Albright. 654-0730. jody. 

BILL REED VOICE STUDIO: Now 


MUSIC CLASSES AT CCV!: Starts 

Intro to Rock and Roll. Classes 


Jody Albright, 654-0730. Jody. 

paddling 

KAYAKING AND 
PADDLEBOARDING : Interested 





a class. Cost $59/SS9/person 

North Beach/TBD based on 


photography 


Sep. 30, 1:30 p.m„ through Oct. 
4. 11:30 a.m. Cost: $99 S/per- 

Kurt Budliger, 223-4022, info© 


INTRODUCTION TO 
SHAMANISM: Lt 

$95/7-l/2-hr. class. Location: 
Finlay & Peter Clark. 253-7846, 

stand-up 

paddleboarding 

STANO-UP PADDLEBOARDING: 


Tue.-Sun. Cost: $30/hourlong 

Paddlesurf Champlain. 881-4905. 


STAND-UP PADDLEBOARDING 

17, 24. 3! & Sep. 7. Ila.m.-noon. 

Perkins Pier, Burlington. Info: 
WNO&WVS. 540-2529, wndnwvs. 


HWA YU TAI CHI/MONTPELIER: 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

strength, flexibility, vitality. 

Tat Chi Institute. 100 Church 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


p.m.. Sat, 8:30 a.m, $16/c!ass, 


$60/ mo. $160/3 mo. Location: 
Healing Center. 180 Flynn Ave.. 




Every Thu., Sep. 5 -Dec. 12, 3-5:45 


I Abenaki Way. Winooski. Info: 
Jody Albright 654-0730. Jody. 



writing 


CREATIVE WRITING CLASS: 

every Tue.: Sep. 3-Oct 15. 6-8 


Free Library. 235 College St.. 
Lavalette. 922-3985, annemar 


HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


200- and 500-hour levels. Daily 


$15/class or $130/10-class card. 
$ 12 /class for student or senior 
or $ 100/10 class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St, Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136. honestyogastu- 

HOTYOGA BURLINGTON: Hot 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

you choose. $14/class, $130/class 


Get hot 2-for-l of er. $14. 1 -hr. 

.at 5:30 p.m.: 
: 10:30 am. 


. Old North 
End. Burlington. Info: 999-9963, 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 

Yoga Roots. 6 221 Shelburne 
Shelburne. Info: 9 85-0090, yoga- 






music 


Good Ink 

Joy Kills Sorrow's Emma Beaton talks tunes and tattoos 



EMMA BEATON 


W hen we called Emma Beaton, 
vocalist for the indie-folk 
band Joy Kills Sorrow, we 
wanted to ask her all about 
the Boston-ish quintet's recent develop- 
ments. Those include an appearance on 
the famed radio show “A Prairie Home 
Companion" and the release of a new, self- 
produced EP, Wide Awake. That record has 
sent Americana connoisseurs around the 
country into a gleeful tizzy, owing to its sly 
appropriation of rock and indie attitude, 
delivered in the guise of a trad stringband. 

But what we really wanted to ask Bea- 
ton about was a tattoo. Specifically, the 
portrait of late country great George Jones 
that adorns her right bicep. So that’s we 
did, chatting her up about her ink and 
more “serious" music stuff in advance of 
the band’s appearance at the Valley Stage 
Music Festival in Huntington this Satur- 
day, August 10. 

SEVEN DAYS: You have a great tattoo 
of George Jones. What inspired you to 
get it? 

EMMA BEATON: I’ve been a fan of George 
for a long time. It was the tattoo I wanted 
to get first, since I was in middle school. 
I got a few other tattoos first because I 
thought it would be pretty bold to get that 
one first. But eventually I made a bet with 
a friend about who would get a portrait of 
George Jones first. And that inspired me 
to just go and do it a couple of weeks later. 
By coincidence, I ended up getting it on his 
80th birthday. 

SD: No kidding? Do people ever mis- 
identify whose portrait it is? 

EB: Yeah. Some people think it’s Hank 
Wiliams. Other people think it’s, like, a 
cowboy relative of mine. It’s sort of an un- 
common photo of him. He's so young, and 
he's wearing a cowboy hat, which he didn't 
usually do. If you weren’t familiar with 
him, I could understand why you might 
not know who he is. 

SD: The new EP is the first the band has 
self-produced. Why do that now? 

EB: It was partly because we were do- 
ing just an EP. When were thinking about 
possibly doing a full-length, we had been 
planning on working with a producer 
again. But with an EP, we decided it would 
be a good opportunity to try our hand at 
self-production. It’s a smaller project and 


a little more manageable. I think we also 
felt that we’re at a place where we’ve had 
enough experience working together and 
learning from producers in the past that 
we’d be capable and comfortable doing it. 

SD: What did you learn by self- 
producing? 

EB: We learned to work together, that’s 
for sure. I think it challenged us to stretch 
our ears a little bit and problem solve for 
ourselves. Instead of having a producer 
with their ears listening for what it should 
sound like and how to get it there, we had 
to start putting our ears in that position 
and start listening deeper. We had to use 
the knowledge we had about sound and 
our instruments to figure out how to make 
it sound the way we wanted, rather than 
relying on someone else. 

SD: Did your relationship to those songs 
change during that process? 

EB: Probably. Part of the role of a produc- 
er is to take a look at everything, the way 
you’re recording, the performances, the 
mixing. But also to look at the arrange- 
ments from the outside and figure out if it’s 
the best arrangement. On our last couple of 
records, the producer hasn’t had to be as 


hands-on because we usually come in with 
arrangements we’ve worked a long time 
on. So we had to look at them with an out- 
side perspective, arrangements we’d been 
playing for a while, and decide if they were 
the best way to do those songs. 

SD: You recently appeared on "A Prairie 
Home Companion." So how was it? 

EB: Uh, it was awesome. We had never 
done a show quite like that before, and 
it was one of the bigger audiences we've 
played for. It was really cool. I’m from Can- 
ada, so I didn’t really grow up listening to 
that show. But seeing it all come together 
was so nice. It was just a really good time. 

SD: You grew up playing cello before 
you started singing, or at least became 
a front person. Did your experience 
playing cello affect the way you ap- 
proach singing? 

EB: I would say so. I grew up playing folk 
music, so I don't read a lot of music. And 
p] went to a lot of fiddle camps. Now there 
are a lot of fiddle camps that have cello 
teachers, but then it was less common. So I 
would just go to fiddle classes. And, no of- 
fense to cello players out there, but for the 
most part I don't like how the cello sounds 


when it's played like a cello. I wanted to 
sound like a fiddle player playing the cello. 
I would listen to what fiddlers were doing 
and try to figure it out myself on cello. 

I think it’s the same with vocals. Tech- 
nique is a huge part of having stamina and 
range and ability. But listening to how 
people sound and finding which aspects 
of other people’s singing I like and how to 
incorporate that into my own singing ... for 
me what resonates is hearing that they're 
emotionally invested in or moved by what 
they’re singing. That’s something I take 
really seriously, to find a way for lyrics to 
have some sort of resonance with me so 
that I'm not just going through the paces. 
Yeah, maybe I can sing it in tune, but if it 
doesn’t have some sort of connection, you 
could have all the technique in the world 
but it’s just going to sound bland. © 


INFO 

Festival in Huntington on Saturday. August 
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No Vacancy? 

It’s been about two years since we’ve 
heard from psych-rock band the vacant 
lots. And the last we did, it wasn’t 
particularly pleasant, as front man 
jareo artaud was dissing Burlington in 
an interview with music website Rock 
Edition, saying he was “continually 
disappointed" by music in the Queen 
City. To which the scene collectively 
responded, "Thank you, Jared, for your 
honest assessment of our community. 
We appreciate your opinions and your 
right to express them. However, we 
respectfully disagree. Best of luck in 
your future endeavors!” 

Nah. The town’s response was far 
more succinct, consisting of roughly 
two words by my count. (I’ll let you 
guess which two.) My own response 
in these pages was a little more 
long-winded and, I’d like to think, 
diplomatic. But it had essentially the 
same gist. 

Since then, and perhaps 
unsurprisingly, TVL have played nary a 
show in the town where the band got its 
start. But that’s not to say they haven’t 
been busy. 

In a recent email to 7D, Artaud 
writes that he and original drummer 


Brian mcfadyen have been touring 
a bunch lately and have released a 
pair of singles, including one on the 
Reverberation Appreciation Society — a 
label offshoot of the Austin Psych Fest, 
which TVL played again this year — and 
another on Sonic Cathedral in the UK. 
He adds that TVL have just finished 
mixing and mastering the band’s 
"official” debut album, which should 
be released later this year. That’s pretty 
cool news. Though it does make me 
wonder why I bothered reviewing their 
first three albums, since they apparently 
weren’t official Oh, well. Perhaps that 
will be explained in the documentary 
that Austin filmmaker Bret Zausmer is 
doing on the band. 

Anyway, TVL are playing their first 
Burlington show in two years at Signal 
Kitchen this Thursday, August 8, with 
Montreal's elephant stone, who are, 
in critical parlance, totally fucking 
awesome — see the spotlight on page 68. 

After TVL’s time away from the 
Burlington stage, it will certainly be 
interesting to see how they're received. 

^mfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


On one hand, they are still a good band 
and, for a while, were among the most 
widely respected acts in town. On the 
other hand, Artaud has burned some 
bridges in a city he once claimed was 
on the verge of an artistic revolution. 

On yet another hand, the band’s most 
recent single, “6 AM," is a pretty cool 
example of modern, minimalist psych 
rock. But if we can count one more 
hand, Artaud has a reputation as a bit of 
a dick. 

That’s a lot of hands. And I don't 
think I’ve felt this conflicted about 
someone’s return since Johnny Damon 
came back to Fenway Park in a Yankees 
uniform. 

So here’s hoping everyone involved 
can simply let bygones be bygones and 
enjoy some good music from a talented 
band in a town that is anything but 
disappointing. That, or everybody starts 
kung fu fighting. Either way, it’s gonna 
be entertaining. 

Down in the Valley 

Meanwhile, in Huntington... 

One of these years, I swear I’m going 
to make it to the Valley Stage Music 
Festival at Blackbird Swale. But it won't 
be this year, which is a shame, since it’s 
arguably the best lineup in the folk- 
centric festival’s eight-year history. And 
that’s saying something, since previous 
fests have seen the likes of robbie 

FULKS, CAROL ANGER, MIKE & RUTHY and the 

defibulators, among many others, grace 
the renewable-energy-powered stage. 

Perhaps you've already read the 
interview with joy kills sorrow front 
woman emma beaton on page 62. JKS 
are actually co-headlining the festival 
alongside another up-and-coming 
acoustic band, the stray birds. The 
latter band’s self-titled 2012 record was 
a gem that the good folks at NPR Music 
dubbed “one of the finest debuts of the 
year.” If there’s one thing NPR Music 
knows, it’s good folk music. 

But wait, there's more! 

Rounding out the day’s lineup is a 
pair of excellent local acts, bluegrass 
supergroup the modern grass quintet 
and indie-folk darlings the dupont 
brothers — one of my personal favorite 
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Gross Encounters As perverted, 

intergalactic overlords go, gwar are pretty benign. Aside from the 
occasional gang probe, the most severe punishment these hard- 
rocking aliens dole out is to drench feeble Earthlings in various 
bodily fluids. And splitting skulls open with furious thrash metal. 
But, really, both of those things are entertaining. Just don’t tell 
them we said so when the band invades the Higher Ground 
Ballroom this Friday, August 9, with locals amadis, spit jack and 
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local bands. Oh, and fiddle ace katie 

TRAUTZ (wooden DINOSAUR, MAYFLY) will 

both open and close the festival with 
Appalachian fiddle tunes, which is 
pretty nifty. 

For more info on the Valley 
Stage Music Festival, check out 
valleystage.net. 

BiteTorrent 


Local electro-pop auteur tooth ache.— 
aka Alexandria hall — is preparing to 
release a rerecorded and reproduced 
version of her debut record, Flash 
a Yearn. The album, which will be 
released on vinyl by Feeding Tube 
Records, won’t hit out eager ears until 
September 3. However, in the meantime, 
Ms. ache, has been working on a trio 
of videos to release as singles. She’ll 
premiere the first, “Matador” — which, 
BTW, features strippers and bowling 
and livestock, oh my! — at a show at the 
BCA center in Burlington this Saturday, 
August 10, alongside michael collins, 

DAVID GREENBERG and MAUI. 


Happy birthday, sarah stickle! The 
local songwriter — and genuine ginger! 
— turns 21 on Tuesday, August 13, and 
celebrates with a special birthday show 



at Radio Bean. Turning of legal drinking 
age is certainly a special occasion. But 
here’s a word of advice, Sarah: Wait 
until after your set to begin, ahem, 
celebrating in earnest. 


Speaking of birthdays, you might 
have noticed that seemingly every bar 
in Burlington was blaring grateful 
dead last Thursday evening. That’s 
because August 1 is the late jerry 
garcia’s birthday. I’m guessing that this 
Friday, local watering holes will have a 
similarly heady feel, since August 9 is 
the 18th anniversary of Garcia’s death. 
However, discerning Deadheads will 
undoubtedly flock to Nectar’s that 
night as local Dead acolytes blues for 
breakfast present their annual tribute to 
Garcia, “Jerryfest.” 


Local comedians will betts and chicky 
winkelman recently debuted their new 
podcast, “The 14th State,” which is 
essentially just the two comics talking 
about whatever happens to be on 
their minds. And it’s pretty funny. 

For example, the first episode is an 
in-depth discussion of Ken Picard's 
recent Asian massage parlor story 
in Seven Days. Suffice it to say, the 
comedians take a decidedly different 
angle on the story. Subsequent episodes 
have featured guests, including local 
comedian and actress natalie miller and 
film director david metzger, interviews 
that both contain slightly fewer 
references to hand jobs. Check it out at 
14thstatepodcast.com or on iTunes. 


Last but not least, this just in: elvis 
costello. Flynn MainStage. November 2. 
That is all © 
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Lady Sings the Blues Read up enough on blues singer and guitarist ana 
popovic and you’ll inevitably see her described as “one of the world’s best female guitarists.” That’s 
great and all, but we’re not sure why the gender qualifier is necessary. As folks such as Taj Mahal, 
Robert Randolph and B.B. King — all of whom she’s performed with recently — would attest, Popovic 
is among the world’s great blues guitarists, period. This Friday, August 9, she plays the Tupelo Music 
Hall in White River Junction. 
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REVIEW this 

Various Artists, 

First Gear: 
Feminism in the 
Northeast (A 
Compilation) 

(STICK SHIFT RECORDS, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

Earlier this year, Kelly Riel, bassist for 
local riot-grrrl punk band Doll Fight!, 
founded a new record label, Stick Shift 
Records. The imprint’s stated mission 
is to actively promote the presence of 
women in punk — traditionally a male- 
dominated arena — both locally and 
regionally. To that end, SSR presents 
its debut offering, First Gear: Feminism 
in the Northeast (a compilation). The 
13-song collection features bands from 
all six New England states, as well as 
New York. But inclusion on the comp 
is based on more than geographical 
requirements. Every group on First 
Gear not only shares SSR’s DIY and 
feminist ideals but has at least one 
woman or one queer member. In that 
sense, SSR’s debut comp represents 
kind of an exclusive club, one made 



even more so given just how hard it 
rocks from start to finish. 

Following a brief intro track, the 
comp gets under way with a blistering 
cut by Connecticut’s Damn Broads 
called “In Their Hands.” A vitriolic, 
high-tensioned rant against, well, pretty 
much everything, it’s a worthy opener. 

NYC's, self-described “queer grumpy 
transsexual punx” Penguin lighten the 
mood with a catchy, 1990s-tinged track 
called “Not Finished." That tune sets 
up “Damage,” by Massachusetts-based 
pop-punks Potty Mouth, who are likely 
the best-known band on the comp. 

First Gear's first Green Mountain 
State offering doesn't come until 
southern Vermont's Get a Grip check 
in with the grinding hardcore anthem 
“Words of Hate.” Even considering the 


blunt approach favored by most bands 
on the comp, it’s the most explicitly 
aggro cut of the bunch. 

Riel’s own band, Doll Fight!, drop 
in two tracks later on the previously 
unreleased scorcher “Swarm." Snarling 
and bass driven, it’s a comp highlight. 
Burlington’s Poxy round out the 
Vermont delegation with the brisk, brief 
“Planning My Funeral.” 

While the trio of VT bands hold 
up well alongside their regional 
counterparts, the comp’s best moments 
generally do come from beyond our 
borders. Those include “Cool," a Bikini 
Kill-lite cut by NYC trio Thundera, 
and “Antlers" from Connecticut’s 
404ERROR, the latter perhaps the most 
polished song on the comp. 

Still, Vermont is well represented 
on First Gear, which is a roundly 
impressive collection of punk and 
hardcore music and a fine introduction 
to the state’s newest imprint, Stick Shift 
Records. 

First Gear: Feminism in the Northeast 
(A Compilation) on Stick Shift 
Records is available as a name-your- 
price download at stickshiftrecords. 
bandcamp.com. 



Wolcot, Coronado 
EP 

( SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Here’s hoping you caught Hinesburg 
youngsters Wolcot before the band 
went on indefinite hiatus earlier this 
summer. Because their recently released 
Coronado EP suggests these kids are 
bound for big things. With any luck, 
the recent high school grads won’t do 
anything rash while they're gone, like 
go to college. 

Wolcot were formed in the hallowed 
halls of Champlain Valley Union High 
School — this reviewer’s alma mater, 
BTW — and emerged in 2011 with a 
promising self-titled debut While they 
had yet to shed the telltale earmarks 
of their formative influences — most 
notably, the Strokes, Pavement and 
maybe a dour hint of Joy Division — 
the quartet delivered a mature and 
sophisticated distillation of those 
inspirations that inferred abilities and 
sensitivities well beyond their years. 
Given the time to grow into those 
influences and begin to expand upon 
them, the band appeared primed to 
make some remarkable music. On 


Coronado EP, Wolcot have done exactly 
that. 

Though still saddled with a tendency 
toward hero worship — drummer 
and lead vocalist Thomas Keller is 
particularly enamored of the Strokes’ 
Julian Casablancas — Wolcot’s 
sophomore effort sparkles with style, 
energy and ingenuity that would be the 
envy of many far more seasoned bands. 

The EP opens on “Goslings,” which 
erupts in a burst of insistent guitar 
jangle over which Keller coos and 
croons with a detached cool. It’s the 
most overtly Strokes-influenced of the 
EP’s five songs. But it’s also undeniably 
catchy and gripping. 

“The Daughter's King to Noroway” 
is next and offers the first hint that 
Wolcot have begun to dig deeper. More 
mellow and complex than the opener, 


its ambitious poetry suggests some 
time well spent with Jeff Mangum 
and Neutral Milk Hotel — a notion 
reinforced by the band's reimagining 
of three NMH songs on its Bandcamp 
page. 

Wolcot stretch out a bit on “Juane 
Vieux,” a languid ballad that smolders 
like a dying campfire before reigniting 
at the finish. On “Buffalo Zoo” the 
band adds some psychedelia to the 
mix, combining angular hooks with an 
expansive, reverb-heavy guitar attack 
that recalls Explosions in the Sky. 

The EP closes on the title track, 
a dramatic, seven-minute opus that 
almost feels like five songs in one but 
never drags or seems incongruous. 
That’s a feat few bands could achieve, 
let alone a group barely out of high 
schooL And it speaks to Wolcot’s 
combination of ambition and ability that 
they are not only willing to attempt it 
but can pull it off. 

Wolcot likely won't play again locally 
until January 2014 — presumably while 
they’re home on winter break. In the 
meantime, Coronado EP is available at 
wolcotbandcamp.com. 
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Big Sitar Led by renowned sitarist Rishi Dhir, Montreal’s elephant stone filter elements of classical Indian 
music through a prism of brightly melodic 1960s and 70s pop rock and psychedelia with roots in the works of bands 
such as Big Star, the Byrds and the Animals. Touring behind a critically acclaimed, self-titled sophomore record, 
Elephant Stone play Signal Kitchen in Burlington this Thursday, August 8, with locals the vacant lots. 
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CALLING ALL ARTISTS! 

Have you ever dreamed of creating and 
working in a supportive environment 
with other artists? A place where there 
is space for artists to create, display and 
sell their work, meet with colleagues 
and have access to a cafe and other 
amenities. Compass Music and Arts 
Center is such a place. 

For more information and to schedule a 
visit call Edna Sutton at 802-465-4071. 
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Face Time 

Lark Upson at Blinking Light Gallery by megan james 



V ermonters don’t have quite 
as many opportunities to 
people watch as, say, New 
Yorkers riding the subway. 
Still, who hasn't found themselves mak- 
ing up stories about strangers occupy- 
ing the benches at the bus stop or stand- 
ing in line at the grocery store? 

In the little Blinking Light Gallery 
in Plainfield this month, Lark Upson’s 
oil portraits offer 
an unexpected op- 
portunity for just 
such flights of fan- 
cy about unknown 
people. The Marshfield artist’s richly 
colored paintings are small and un- 
framed, but arresting — who are these 
people, and what are they thinking? 

There’s the shorthaired black wom- 
an with long, gold earrings and gener- 
ous cleavage who appears to be watch- 
ing some mischief unfolding to her left. 
A shadow cuts abruptly across her neck 
and shoulder as she stares askance. Is 
she at a cocktail party, eavesdropping 
on an ex-lover’s flirtation with some- 
one new? Is she a busy mom, her eyes 
trained on a roughhousing kid? 

There’s the high-cheek-boned young 
man with searing, ice-blue eyes and im- 
possibly plump lips who looks like he 
stepped out of Middle Earth. His cold, 
studied expression makes him look like 
he’s just committed a crime. 

There’s the pissed-off-looking, 
clean-cut man with caramel-colored 
skin, a dark widow’s peak and deep-set 
eyes. What did someone say to make 
him scowl so? 

And there’s the handsome, roguish 
young man whose scruffy' brown beard 
hasn’t quite grown in all the way, staring 
directly and innocently at the viewer. 

“They come right off the canvas 
to me,” says Rieka McNaughton, who 
handles publicity for the cooperative 
gallery. It’s a diminutive exhibit, just 10 
small paintings hanging from wire on a 
pale-yellow wall in a sunlit corner of the 
gallery. But the faces are worth linger- 
ing over. 

And it’s not just their intriguing ex- 
pressions. Each painting holds its own 
with a kind of structural integrity — 
which, as it turns out, is the title of the 
show — perhaps due to Upson's for- 


mer career as a designer and builder of 
homes and furniture. She began paint- 
ing in 2007. 

Upson, now in her sixties, has always 
been artistic. Her mother, a painter 
and sculptor, encouraged her daughter 
to pursue painting from an early age. 
When the rest of the kids were learning 
Latin, Upson recalls, her mother called 


the school and argued that it was a dead 
language and not worth learning; Lark 
should take art instead. 

Upson’s creativity' was also influ- 
enced by her father, a custom house 
builder. “I was really tight with my dad, 
and we would go out and check on his 
various job sites,” she says. "I think I had 
this fascination with the carpenters.” 

In her thirties she studied residential 
construction at the North Bennett Street 
School in Boston. Soon thereafter she be- 
gan redesigning and remodeling houses, 
including, eventually, the English-style 


cottage she and her husband, journal- 
ist Jack Hoffman, live in in Marshfield. 
The fairy-tale home, which is appointed 
with Upson’s furniture and handcrafted 
trim, was featured on the cover of Better 
Homes and Gardens in the late ’90s. 

About six years ago, she gave up her 
business, Lark Upson Design, for two 
reasons: the tanking economy and the 


arthritis in her hands. She turned to 
painting. These days Upson says she’s 
“hooked” on portraits. “I do it all day, 
every day,” she says. 

She began her practice when she was 
invited to join a group of painters who 
meet at artist Joan Feierabend’s studio 
in Tunbridge. The group of seven paint- 
ers gathers regularly for live-model ses- 
sions. That’s where Upson’s people — the 
elvish man, the buxom, gold-earringed 
woman — sit and wait while she captures 
not just their likeness but something of 
their personalities. “You could say that 


she doesn’t capture human presences 
so much as conjure them,” writes Mc- 
Naughton about the portraits. 

To Upson, it’s all about the funda- 
mentals. When she was building furni- 
ture and houses, she says, she followed 
her “love of design, love of pattern. Now 
I’m really heavily into light and color.” 

When it comes to those qualities, 
one portrait in her Blinking Light show 
stands out. It’s of a young white woman 
with a buoyant brown mane held back 
with a red sequined headband, which 
reflects the light from some unknown 
source. Her green eyes are wet and alive, 
her red lips tightly drawn together. She 
stares directly and intensely at the view- 
er, as if in a standoff. And it’s difficult to 
look away. 

Luckily, you don’t have to. This isn’t 
the bus stop, or the grocery-store line. 
No need to readjust your gaze when 
you’re caught staring. © 
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ART SHOWS 
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ALEXANDRA SANCHEZ: 'La Vida Nica." photography 



'AQUARIUM': Water-themed work by the Vermont 


'ARTISTIC INSIGHTS': The inaugural exhibition 








BONNIE BAIRD: 0 
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FACEBOOK 1ST 50’: The 3rd annual exhibit of work 




H. KEITH WAGNER: 'Tar Paper Series.' a collec- 
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BURLINGTON AREA SHOWS « P. 


SAM FALLS & SARAH 0 DONNELL: Sculpture and 

September 21 at BCA Center in Burlington. Info. 
865-7165. 

graphs. Through August 31 at Penny Cluse Cafe in 

SARAH VOGELSANG-CARD & BETH ROBINSON: 


SHAUN BOYCE & EMILY HEATH: Abstract paintings 

SUMMER SHOW: Paintings by Ed Epstein. Mike 

August 31 at Maltex Building in Burlington. Info, 
SUSAN ABBOTT: 'Vermont Journal: Small 

SUZANNE DOLLOIS: Photographic work by the 

in Burlington. Info. B62-9614. 


TESSA HOLMES: Paintings by the Vermont artist 
Curated by SEABA. Through August 30 at Speeder 
& Earl's (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info, 658-6016. 

'THIS WAS ME: SELF-TAUGHT ART FROM 
THE G.RJLC.E. GALLERY COLLECTION': Thirty 

Through August 30 at VCAM Studio in Burlington. 
'WYETH VERTIGO': Works by three generations 


central 

27TH ANNUAL QUILT EXHIBITION: More than 50 


ALMUTH PALINKAS: A retrospective sampling 

today. Main Floor Gallery: BETH ROBINSON: 

Gallery: 'ART-ARTIFACT': Stories told through 





H. Keith W&^tl6r Roofers lay down tarpaper before shingles. Artist 
H. Keith Wagner harnesses the textural power of that construction material in his 
“Tar Paper Series,” on display at Vintage Inspired Lifestyle Market in Burlington 
through August 25. Wagner's subdued, almost nostalgic landscape paintings convey 
the importance of texture, especially when it comes to memory. A Vermont resident 
since 1987, Wagner works as a landscape architect, which has provided him with 
a sense of dialog between buildings and the land. His self-described “lifelong love 
of minimalism” becomes apparent in the simple yet evocative designs. Pictured: 
“Landscape 4.” 


LARK UPSON: "Structural Integrity,' pi 

Plainfield. Info. 454-0141. 

LORI HINRICHSEN: 'Mapping.' images of everyday 

August 30 at Kellogg-Hubbard Library in 
Montpelier. Info. 223-3338. 

PAT MUSICK: The Instant of It All.' drawings and 

'PLAYING WITH TIME’: An exhibit that incorporates 

dentist's drill: THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 

University, in Northfield. Info, 485-21B3. 


Vermont History Center in Barre. Info. 479-8500. 
SETH COLLINS: 'Series of Robot Portraits ’ 

SHAWN BRALEY: 'Vermonty: Humorous and 
Wilder. VL, illustrator. Through August 9 at 
SUE OSMOND: Paintings by the Vermont artist 
Marshfield. In 


August 31 at Studio Place Arts in Barre. Info, 
479-7069. 

ANNUAL PHOTO SHOW: Work by Vermont 


BIG RED BARN ART SHOW: Two- and three- 

Waitsfield. Info. 496-66B2. 

CASEY BLANCHARD: Key West Bound,’ work by 

DONNA ELLERY: Three-dimensional mixed- 

Montpetier. Info, 223-1981. 

'FOLK VISION: FOLK ART FROM NEW ENGLAND 
AND BEYOND': Works by Gayleen Aiken. Merrill 


GLORIA KING MERRITT: Changing Gears' 


767-9670. 


JANET VAN FLEET: 'Disc Course.' pieces from the 

'JOURNEY INTO PROCESS': Inkbrushwork. 

Info. 875-1018. 

‘LAND ON PAPER': Landscape prints by artist 

295-5901. 


TOM SEARS: Wildlife photographs by the local 
artist Through August 31 at VINS Nature Center in 
Quechee. Info. 359-5001. 

TOP OF THE WORLD': Ken Leslie's paintings and 


Chandler Gallery in Randolph. Info, 728-9878. 
'UNBOUND. VOL. Ill’: An annual juried show that 

Center & Gallery In Woodstock. Info. 457-3500. 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: The valley 

'VISIONS OF A HOMETOWN': The Milton Artists' 


champlain valley 


ALTHEA BILODEAU & DOUGLAS BIKLEN: Hand- 

Info. 247-4956. 





EDWARD HOPPER IN VERMONT: The legendary 

time: TAD MERRICK: Black-and-white photographs 

Museum of Art. Info. 443-3168. 

ERNEST HAAS: Vanished Vessels Made Visible,* 

'HIDDEN AWAY: 20TH AND 21ST CENTURY 
WORKS FROM THE PERMANENT COLLECTION': 

Middlebury College Museum of Art. Info. 443-3168. 



Nicole Christman 

It may not be like 50 minutes on a couch 
with a shrink, but Burlington’s Green 
Door Studio does offer some antidotes 
for the psyche this month: Nicole 
Christman’s show "Psycho Therapy.” 
The artist’s hybrid creatures, made 
using acrylics, watercolors and wood- 
burning techniques, recall something out 
of a Dia de los Muertos celebration, or a 
cave drawing, or graffiti. While you’re 
there, flip through Matthew Greene’s 
new chapbook. Patients, which features 
poetry, fiction and original sketches by 
Christman. Pictured: “Awkward Years.” 


JENN CULLEN: "II lustrations,* pen-and-ink 

JENNIFER STEELE COLE: "Champlain Valley 

August 11 at Jackson Gallery, Town Hall Theater, in 
Middlebury. Info. 382-922Z. 

JOAN CURTIS: 'At One With Nature: New and 

Brandon Music. Info, 465-4071. 

JURIED ART SHOW: Work in a variety of media by 

MAIZE BAUSCH: A retrospective of the 88-year-old 
Walkover Gallery & Concert Room in Bristol. Info, 
ROGER BOOK: 'Breaking the Ice.* abstract - 

'SIX SIDES OF THE CUBE': Work by six young artists 

Rutland. Info, 468-6052. 

STEPHANIE ROCKNAK: 'The King, the Queen 

438-2097. 

THE BREEDING BIRD ATLAS: SCIENCE AND ART': 

scientists: and PETER PADUA: Carved-wood birds 
by the 90-year-old artist. Through October 31 at 

THE FARM AND FOOD SHOW': The group exhibit 


THE POWER OF WATER: REFLECTIONS ON RIVERS 
AND LESSONS FROM IRENE': An exhibit that 

northern 

AUGUST ARTISTS: Work by cabinetmaker Hans 

933-6403. 


'BEST OF THE NORTHEAST MASTERS OF FINE 
ARTS 2013 EXHIBITION': The second biennial 


NORTHERN SHOWS »P.74 



Up to 50% Off! 

IN MIDDLEBURY ONLY, NEXT TO 
OUR WORKSHOP & STORE 
August 10th - 18th 

ENTER TO WIN A $500 
SHOPPING SPREE 

• Up to 50% off many items • Visit our Workshop & Store 
• Daily drawings for gift certificates • Bring a friend 
Many item's never seen in VT stores before! 


LONG TRAIL BREWING CO. PRESENTS 

COOLER IN THE MOUNTAINS 

concert seriet 


ALCHEMYSTICS 


AUGUST 10 

| SAT 3:30 PM @ KILLINGTON RESORT 
DISCOVERKILLINGTON.COM 


Vanished Vessels Made Visible 


Featuring Artist 

Ernest Haas 


3 





CALL TO ARTISTS 


'DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR POINT: THE 
PENCIL AND THE Z1ST CENTURY': A visual history 

Life in Glover. Info, 626-4409. 



LOIS EBY «. JANET FREDERICKS: Fredericks creates 

'NEW VOICES. NEW VISIONS': Work in a variety 

Cathleen Glassford. Through August 23 at Miller’s 
Thumb Gallery In Greensboro. Info, 533-2045. 
SANDRA LAMBERT: 'Artist's Dialogue With Nature, ' 

Gallery. Info. 489-4023. 

SELINA COTE: ‘In Foraging," a series of black-and- 

STOWE VISTAS: FOR LOVE OF THE LAND': The 


DORSET THEATER FESTIVAL ART SHOW: 

Dorset Playhouse. Inro, 867-2223. 

KATE GRIDLEY: ‘Passing Through: Portraits of 


in Manchester. Info. 362-1405. 

LODIZA LEPORE: ‘C 

PETER MILLER: ‘A Lifetime of Vermont People/ 

Vermont Arts Center, in Manchester. Info, 362-1405. 


GABRIEL TEMPESTA: The Bumblebee Series ' 
tion decline of bees in Vermont; ALYSA BENNETT: 

Morrisville. Info, 888-1261. 

JERICHO PLEIN AIR FESTIVAL EXHIBIT: Paintings 

JESSIE POLLOCK: ‘Sensitive Chaos Redux." mixed- 

Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. Info, 253-8943. 


southern 

'ART OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM XVIII': More than 


DALE CHIHULY: 7411^ Fiori,' an exhibition of glass 

Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Info. 514-285-2000. 

'IT WOULD MAKE A HEART OF STONE MELT: 
SICKNESS. INJURY AND MEDICINE AT FORT 
TICONDEROGA’: An overview of 18th-century 

Tlconderoga. N.Y. Info, 518-585-2821. ® 


hillary@artsrioL 

s. Roleplay. tell tall tales, wear your 


Erika Lawlor Schmidt Erika Lawlor Schmidt’s collage art 
aligns with her multifaceted background as a performing artist with a deep curiosity 
in Eastern philosophy and Indian mysticism. Her work simultaneously recalls the 
iconography of pop and religious cultures. "The work speaks to the understanding 
of the interrelatedness of all things," writes Schmidt in her artist statement. SEABA 
pairs Schmidt’s collages with the works of Gaal Shepherd, Marie LaPre Grabon, Sam 
Krotinger and Scott Einsig/Red Birch Studios in a group show at the Innovation Center 
in Burlington through August 31. Pictured: "Jump." 


■TRAVELS WITH ALDEN': The gallery celebrates * nd P^sengers. Through Oc_tobe_r 20 at Brattleburo 

what would have been the 100th birthday of its useum en er. r 

Gallery in Jeffersonville. Info. 644-5100. 

TRINE WILSON: Floral photographs by the Vermont 
artist. Through September 30 at Jeffs Maine 
Seafood in St. Albans, info. 355-4834. 


invited to submit framed photographs that 

CALL TO ART COLLECTORS: Bryan Memorial 

strate the versatility and scope of artwork 

SHOW ATTHE SODA PLANT FOR ART HOP: 

by the S.P.A.C.E^ Gallery to showcase 1 to 3 

CALL TO ARTISTS: Great Vermont Pleln-AIr 
Paint-Out, August 16 and 17. Waitsfield. Paint 
one or both days. Part of Vermont Festival of 


REAL LIFE: D0CU-PH0T0 SHOW: Calling for 


OPEN GROUP SHOW AT "CREATIVE COMP" 

subject. Entries accepted Wednesday through 

month. Location: Root Gallery at RL Photo, 27 
Sears Lane. Burlington. For info, call 540-3081 



A 

Lake Champlain 





| Experience the art of chocolate making and sample our fresh, creative confections. 

f TOURS ON THE HOUR: 10-2M-F. 7SO PINE ST., BURLINGTON ONLY, www.lakechamplainchocolates.c 





Browse local profiles in Seven Days Personals. It’s a trusted, local online 
community powered by the readers of Vermont’s largest weekly newspaper. 
Whether you’re looking for friendship, love or hookups, our 2000+ members 
are local and ready to meet up. You already have something in common with 
all these folks — you read Seven Days'. 


SEVEN DAYS 

per§ m 


Introducing: Vermonters 



Curious? 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 



The Canyons ★★ 


REVIEWS 





= MOVIE CUPS E 


NEW IN THEATERS 

ELYSIUM: Matt Damon plays - who else? - the 

Sharlto Copley. (109 min, R. Capitol, Essex. Majestic, 
FRUITY ALE STATION: Michael B. Jordan portrays 


THE CONJURING*: Vera Farmlga plays a paranor- 


WE'RE THE MILLERS: Jason Sudeikls plays a 

Emma Roberts and Will Poulter. (112 min. R. Capitol, 

NOW PLAYING 

2 GUNS***: Mark Wahlberg and Denzel 

Kormakur. With Paula Patton and Bill Paxton. (109 
min, R) 

20 FEET FROM STARDOM****: Background sing- 


and Ethan Hawke met; in Before Sunset (2004), 

Davey-Fitzpatrick. (108 min, R) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


PERCY JACKSON: SEA OF MONSTERS: The son or 

directed, (106 min, PG. Bijou, Essex, Majestic. 
Palace, Welden.) 


SEVEN DAYS 


V AULH£ (a , .sOLLBf/f ^CELEW* ^RRYN F^ .RBOUfj S PICAR 0 


directed. With the voices of Kristen Wlig, Miranda 
GROWN UPS 2***: Once again. Adam Sandler 


PACIFIC RIM****: Giant robots piloted by 

chance it's not Transformers Redux. Idris Elba. 
Charlie Hunnam and Rinko Kikuchi star. (131 min. 



THE HEAT **** An uptight FBI agent is forced 

Paul (Bridesmaids) Feig directed. (117 min. R) 

I'M SO EXCITED*** An airplane crew tries 


SEE YOUR FAVORITE SEVEN DAYS JOURNALISTS 
WEEKDAYS ON THE :3fl at 5:30 on WGAX-TV! 


(95 min. R) ” 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING**** Do you 


CONFERENCE & 
EVENT CENTER I 

ill CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 

THE PERFECT SPOT 
FOR ANY EVENT! 

Conferences, Meetings 
Trainings, Summer 
Camps, and Group 
Summer Lodging... 


Dean (Galaxy Quest) Parisot directed. [116 min. 
R.I.P.D. *1/2: They tried to clone the Men in Black 

directed. (96 min. PG-13) 

TURBO*** The latest lovable underdog [so to 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 






movies 


Alpacas for Sale 

10% DISCOUNT 
with the purchase 
of two or more alpacas! 

Sugarbush Alpacas of Stowe 

802.253.6262 

sugarbushalpacas.com 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


■ THE FIVE: 

I A MYSTERY 

H SATURDAYS > 2:30 PM 


■ CRV WEDNESDAY > 8 PM 

■ CATALYST THURSDAY > 8 PY 

1 TALKING ABOUT MOVIES 

|FRDAY>8PM 


■CHANNEL 17 

3 WATCH UVE@5:25 

TWffl<MGKIS0N1V 
' [ANOCMJnE 



| AUGUST 17 | 

at the MountainView Country Club 
■ Cocktails at 5pm • Dinner at 6pm | 

Show at 7:30pm 

Tickets Con Be Bought Online At 

Tor more Info, call 533-7487 or email 
greensboroarts@gmall.com 
Tickets can also be bought at Willey’S Store 
and Greensboro Garage In Greensboro and 
Connie’s Kitchen In Hardwick 


show times 


FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100), Watts field. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


7:10. The Smurfs 2 1:20.3:40. 




and Set: 1:10. 3:50, 7:10. 9:10. Sun to 
Thu: 1:10. 3:50. 7:10. ’Planes 3:30. 

Fri and Sat: 1:20, 3:40. 6:40. 8:30. 
Sun to Thu: 1:20, 3:40. 6:40. 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


9:10. The Smurfs 3D 3:30. 6. The 


the Milters 3: 


Sea of Monsters 12:10, 9:30. ’Percy 
Jackson: Sea of Monsters 3D 
2:30. 4:50. 7:10. ’Planes 3D Thu: 7. 
Red 2 12:40. 7:30. 10. The Smurfs 

) ’We re the Millers 12:10. 

2 Ouns 12:10. 2:35. 5. 7:25. 9:50. The 

Me 2 3:10. 5:20. 'Elysium 12. 2:25, 
4:50. 7:25. 9:50. Grown Ups 2 12. 
4:45, 9:30. The Heat 2:15.7. ’Percy 
Jackson: Sea of Monsters 12:10. 

Monsters 3D 2:30, 4:50. 7:10. ’Planes 


15. The Wolverine 1:15,9: 


MAJESTIC 10 


2 Guns 12:50. 4:10. 6:50. 9:20. The 

Thu: 1, 4:20. 7:15. Despicable Me 2 
3D 12:10. 7:20. Despicable Me 2 3:30, 

12 4:40, 7:10, 9:40. ’Percy Jackson: 
Sea of Monsters 3D 4. 9:25. ’Percy 
Jackson: Sea of Monsters 1:10, 6:40. 

2 3D 2:35, 4:50, 9 

3:50. Thu: 2:30. Turbo 3D Thu: 12: 
3:50. ’We re the Millers 1:20. 4:3C 
7, 9:40.1he Wolverine 3D 12:40, 


2 Guns 12:40, 3:50, 6:50, 9:20. The 

2 3D 2:20, 7:05. Despicable Me 2 
11:50. 4:20. ’Elysium 12. 2:25, 4:50. 
7:15. 9:40. Grown Ups 2 1:50, 6:30, 

Jackson: Sea of Monsters 3D 12. 

Monsters 2:10.7:10. ’Planes 11:45. 
2:30, 4:10. 6:55. ’Planes 3D 12:10. 
4:45. 9:35. Red 2 9:10. The Smurfs 2 

4:35. Turbo 11: 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

2 Guns 12:10. 2:35, 5, 7:25, 9:50. The 
Conjuring 12:20,2:45,5:10.7:35, 

‘Elysium Thu: 10. Grown Ups 2 12, 


Wednesday 7 — thursday 8 


6:30, 9. The Smurfs 2 1, 6, 8. 


Wednesday 7 — thursday 8 

7:10. 9:25. Before Midnight Wed: 

10. Much Ado About Nothing Wed: 

Way Back 1 :40. 4:10, 7:20. 9:30. 
'We're the Millers 1:30, 4:30, 7. 9:20. 

2 Guns 2 4:30, 6:55. 7:15. 20 Feet 
From Stardom 2:25, 6:50. Before 
Midnight 3:50. 9. 'Elysium 2:05, 

2:20, 4:45.7:20. 9:30 Much Ado 
About Nothing 1:10. 6:30. The Way 
Way Back 2:15. 4:40,7:10, 9:25. 



PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


A Band Called Death Fri: S:45. 
Blackftsh Fri: 6. B. Sat and Sun: 1. 
3:30. 6, B. Mon to Thu: 6, 8. The Way. 
Way Back Fri: 6:30. Sat and Sun: 1:30, 
4, 6:30. 8:30. Mon to Thu: 6:30. 8:30. 


Despicable Me 2 Wed: 12:50, 8:40. 
Thu: 12:50. 5:20. Despicable Me 2 3D 

Thu: 10. Grown Ups 2 Wed: 1:10, 3:50. 
B, 8:20. The Heat Wed: 4:30, 6:55, 

Monsters in 3D 12:45. 6:35. 'Planes 
Thu: 7. 9:15. The Smurfs 2 Wed: 

12:55. 3:20. 6:10. 8:30. Turbo Wed: 


the Millers Wed: l:i 


Wolverine 12:40, 3: 


frlday 9 — thursday 15 
2010 Tue: 7:30. 


Sun: 2:30. 4:40. 7. 9. Mon to Thu: 7. 

9. ’We're the Millers Thu to Frl:7. 

Mon to Thu: 7, 9:15. The Wolverine 

SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

Colchester, 862-1800. sunsetdrivein.com 

The Smurfs 2 8:45 followed by Grown 
Ups 2 11:25. Despicable Me 2 8:45 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 




2 Guns 8:30 followed by The Heatll 
followed on Sat and Sun by R.I.P.D. 

1. ‘Elysium 8:30 followed by The 


ST. ALBANS DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 


Ups 2 1. 'We're the Millers 8:30 
on Sat and Sun by Pacific Rim 1. 




Way Back 6:30.8:30. 


Sea of Monsters 2:05. 7:10. ’Percy 
Jackson: Sea of Monsters 3D 4:15. 
The Smurfs 2 2:10, 4:15, 5. 9:15. 
'We're the Millers 2.7:05. 9:15. 





= MOVIE CLIPS = 



MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Come Out and Play 


a child? What about a gang of children who 
were trying to hurt you? 

F rancis and Beth (Ebon Moss- 
Bachrach and Vinessa Shaw) are a 
married couple vacationing in Mexico. 



sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


They have two kids at home and one 
seven months along. In a rented boat, 
they head out to an island known for its 
carnival festivities. 

But the island appears to be deserted 
except for its children. Radios crackle 
with a desperate voice speaking a 
foreign language. The kids just stare 
at the newcomers, refusing to answer 
questions. 

Then Francis encounters an old man — 
and watches as a small girl beats him 
viciously with a stick, and her friends 
finish him off. Another surviving adult 
tells the couple what happened in the 
village. By that time, it’s too late for them 
to think about anything but survival... 







Yoga on 
CHURCH 
STREET 


Sunday, August 11 , 2013 
9 -ll am 

( Rain date: August l8, 2013 ) 
Top block of Marketplace 
(across from the Unitarian Church) 


to register go to 

http://yogaonchurchstreet.eventbrite.com/ 


FREE community event 
Bring your own mat ) All yoga levels invited 
Donate to Prevent Child Abuse at the event 


Don’t miss the post-yoga event party at lululemon! 


Food > Drinks > Live Kirtan Music 


THANKYOU > „ j--— |Fi SEVEN DAYS 

to our Sponsors! “• -- — , • — — cimicn 




SggSSK- * 

f - mu ® ve* ro iams * 


b BARTLETT BUI RQ. SOUTH BUR1INGT0N, VT 

EON MORE INFO VISIT MAOICHAI Nil WALLTOCANVIS . “ 


BC.ii' SEVEN DAYS 
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fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 






JEN SORENSEN 




S&LLYOUR 

f/OUS£/ 


CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 

STAY CLASSY, VERMONT .' 4 






NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Michigan’s Ingham County District 
Court ordered a 28-year-old man 
convicted of fraud to be fingerprinted 
at his own expense. He paid the $16 
cost with a credit card that had been 
reported stolen, according to Sheriff 
Gene Wriggelsworth, and was taken 
into custody. (Associated Press) 

Anthony J. Thomas, 33, walked into 
a gas station in Ocala, Fla., to apply 
for a job, but when the clerk turned 
away, Thomas stole $130 from the cash 
register. Sheriff’s deputies identi- 
fied Thomas as their suspect by using 
information he had provided on his job 
application. (Orlando’s WESH-TV) 

Waste Not, Want Not 

Human urine can be used to charge 
cellphones, according to scientists at 
the University of West England. Their 
report in the journal Physical Chemis- 
try Chemical Physics explains that as 
urine passes through microbial fuel 
cells, bacteria consume it and release 
electrons, which generate an electrical 
current. (ScienceNow) 

Inside Jobs 

Misconduct by Transportation Se- 
curity Administration workers has 
increased by more than 26 percent 
in the past three years, according to 
the Government Accountability Of- 
fice. The GAO report identified the 
most serious of the more than 9,000 
documented violations as employees 


sleeping on the job, letting family and 
friends pass through security without 
being screened, leaving work without 
permission and stealing. (CNN) 

Authorities accused United Airlines 
employee Sean Crudup and his fiancee, 
Raychas Thomas, of stealing luggage 
in the confusion following the July 6 
crash of Asiana Airlines Flight 214 at 
San Francisco International Airport. 
Prosecutors said the couple helped 
themselves to unclaimed luggage pil- 
ing up in the baggage area and then 
exchanged some of the contents for 
$5000 cash at a nearby Nordstrom 
department store. (CNN) 

Fuel for Thought 

Because homeowners who lease 
rooftop solar panels to reduce their 
monthly electricity bills are costing the 
Arizona Public Service Co. money, the 
utility has proposed charging custom- 
ers who install the panels anywhere 
from $50 to more than $100 a month. 
APS said solar customers don't pay 
enough for its services, which include 
providing electricity at night and dur- 
ing the day when power consumption 
exceeds the amount the panels supply. 
“What we are hearing from solar-leas- 
ing companies is that you are picking 
an alternative to your utility when you 
go solar," Jeff Guldner, APS senior vice 
president of customers and regula- 
tion, said. “You actually need the grid 
24 hours a day.” (Phoenix’s Arizona 
Republic) 


Incendiary Devices 

A New York City woman tried ridding 
her two-room apartment of insects by 
setting off 40 foggers, or bug bombs. 
According to Robert G. Byrnes, the 
city’s chief fire marshal, she failed to 
turn off her oven’s pilot light, and the 
resulting explosion blew out the back 
wall of the apartment and caused a 
partial collapse of the building. It also 
ignited a fire that injured 12 people, 
three of them critically. (New York 
Times) 

Authorities charged Oklahoma mother 
Shana Suggs, 25, with child abuse after 
she poured gasoline over her 5-year- 
old daughter's head to treat head lice. 
According to an affidavit filed in Pitts- 
burg County District Court, a space 
heater ignited the gasoline and burned 
the girl and Suggs, who faces a life sen- 
tence. (Oklahoma City’s KWTV-TV) 

This Ain’t No Karaoke 

American tourist Bobby Ray Carter 
Jr., 51, was killed at a bar in Thailand’s 
Krabi province after he insisted on 
singing with the band. “Witnesses 
said Carter got angry when the band 
played ‘Hotel California' instead of 
the song he requested, and he refused 
to step down,” Krabi city police chief 
Col. Taksin Pochakom said. The band 
then stopped playing and argued with 
Carter until at some point one of the 
musicians stabbed Carter in the chest. 
(Associated Press) 


How the One Percent Play 

Some wealthy visitors to Disney World 
are hiring disabled people to pose as 
family members so they don’t have 
to wait in lines. Social researcher 
Wednesday Martin, who said she 
uncovered this underground network 
while studying New York City’s Park 
Avenue elite, said the black-market 
Disney guides charge $130 an hour. 
Instead of having to wait hours in lines, 
Disney allows guests with wheelchairs 
or mobility scooters to bring up to six 
guests to a “more convenient entrance” 
at the front of each attraction. “It's 
insider knowledge that very few have 
and share carefully," Martin said. (New 
York Post) 

Lost and Loster 

Amy Stiner, 37, and Melissa Moyer, 38, 
got lost while hiking in Maine’s Rogue 
Bluffs State Park and called for help. 
After a landowner found them, a park 
warden drove them to their vehicle. In- 
stead of returning to town, the women 
headed in the other direction and 
followed a boat ramp into the ocean, 
where, Washington County Sheriff 
Donnie Smith said, they drowned. (As- 
sociated Press) 



TED RALL 

NORDSTROM DEPARTMENT STORE 
TRACKED SHOPPERS' MOVEMENTS 
ST TARGETING THEIR PHONES’ 

WI-FI SIGNALS. 


~ ^ LJ * 




AND THEIR CUSTOMERS 
COMPLAINED. SO NORDSTROM 
STOPPED IT 





RED MEAT sleek annealed leech tweezers CCjPinO PI 




im wttin w#»t» by TOM TOMORROW 


THE N.S.A. 
COMES CLEAN 

IT'S TRUE— THE N.5.A. HAS BEEN 
SECRETLY COLLECTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL DATA For YEARS'. But 

IT'S BEEN For your OWN Good: 

AFTER ALL, YOU NEVER KNOW 

WHO MIGHT TURN OUT TO BE A 
SCARY TERRORIST! 

HOWEVER-- we UNDERSTAND THAT 
SOME AMERICANS FEEL THEIR 
PRIVACY HAS BEEN VIOLATED. 

I HAVE A LIST OF THEIR NAMES 
RIGHT HERE. 

HERETO HELP. THAT ’Sewin'" HERE 
INTRODUCING OUR NEW OUTREACH I 
PROGRA^^^^PU^^^^I 

ACCIDENTALLY DELETE AN IMPOR- 
TANT EMAIL ? FORGET WHAT You 
SAID IN A PHONE CONVERSATION 
THREE YEARS AGO? 

WORTHY 5 -S-l, 

LOW-LEVEL r \ -V Si 

ANALYSTS 

HAVE ACCESS \ 

X '' 

SURVEILLANCE^ W 

HUMOR THERE.,-- 3 - (I-, - S 

ml 

CLOUD BACKUP 1 








name from Tyler Gold to 
Tyrannosaurus Rex Gold. He said 
it was a way of giving him greater 
name recognition as he worked 
to build his career. Do you have 
any interest in making a bold 
move like that, Leo? The coming 
weeks would be a good time for 
you to think about adding a new 
twist to your nickname or title 
or self-image. But I recommend 
something less sensationalistic 
and more in line with the quali- 
ties you’d actually like to cultivate 
in the future. I’m thinking of 
something like Laughing Tiger or 
Lucky Lion or Wily Wildcat. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): 'You have to 
participate relentlessly in the manifestation 
of your own blessings," says author Elizabeth 
Gilbert. I recommend that you experiment 
with this subversive idea, Aries. Just for a 
week, see what happens if you devote yourself 
to making yourself feel really good. I mean 
risk going to extremes as you pursue hap- 
piness with focused zeal. Try this: Draw up 
a list of experiences that you know will give 
you intense pleasure, and indulge in them all 
without apology. And please dont fret about 
the possible consequences of getting crazed 
with joy. Be assured that the cosmos is pro- 
viding you with more slack than usual. 


it Is, with all of its paradoxes and mysteries, 
GEMINI (May 21-June 20): Studies show 
that when you're driving a car, your safest 
speed is five miles per hour higher than 
the average rate of traffic. Faster than that, 
though, and the danger level rises. Traveling 
more slowly than everyone else on the road 
also Increases your risk of having an accident. 
Applying these ideas metaphorically, I'd like 
to suggest you take a similar approach as 
you weave your way through life's challenges 
in the coming week. Dont dawdle and plod. 
Move a little swifter than everyone else, but 
dont race along at a breakneck pace. 

CANCER (j une 21-July 22): The key theme 
this week is relaxed intensification. Your as- 
signment. should you choose to accept it, is 
to heighten and strengthen your devotion 
to things that are important to you — but in 
ways that make you feel more serene and 
self-possessed. To accomplish this, you will 
have to ignore the conventional wisdom, 
which falsely asserts that going deeper and 
giving more of yourself require you to in- 
crease your stress levels. You do indeed have 
a great potential for going deeper and giving 
more of yourself but only if you also become 
more at peace with yourself and more at 


VIRGO (Aug. 23 Sept 22):African American 
jazz singer Bil lie Holiday was the great-grand- 
daughter of a slave. By the time she was born 
in 1915, black people in the American South 
were no longer “owned" by white "masters," 
but their predicament was still extreme. 
Racism was acute and debilitating. Here’s 
what Billie wrote in her autobiography: “You 
can be up to your boobies in white satin, with 


you accomplished since your last birthday? 
How have you grown and changed? Are there 
any ways you have dwindled or drooped? 
The next few weeks will be an excellent time 
to take inventory of these things. Your own 
evaluations will be most Important of course. 
You’ve got to be the ultimate judge of your 

the feedback of people you trust. They may 
be able to help you see clues you've missed. 
If after weighing all the evidence, you decide 
you’re pleased with how your life has unfolded 
these past 10 to 11 months. I suggest you cel- 
ebrate your success. Throw yourself a party or 
buy yourself a reward or climb to the top of a 
mountain and unleash a victory cry. 

SCORPIO (Oct 23-Nov. 21): Monmouth 
Park in New Jersey hosts regular horse 
races from May through November. 
During one such event in 2010, a horse 
named Thewifenoseeverything finished 

Thewifedoesntknow. I suspect that there'll be 
a comparable outcome in your life sometime 
soon. Revelation will trump secrecy. Whoever 
is hiding information will lose out to anyone 
who sees and expresses the truth. I advise 
you to bet on the option that's forthcoming 
and communicative, not the one that's furtive 
and withholding. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): You 
have both a poetic and a cosmic license to 
stretch yourself further. It’s best not to go too 
far, of course. You should stop yourself before 
you obliterate all boundaries and break all 
taboos and smash all precedents. But you've 
certainly got the blessings of fate if you seek 
to disregard some boundaries and shatter 
some taboos and outgrow some precedents. 


me. What’s your own personal equivalent of 
my trauma, Capricorn? A sickness that racked 
you when you were young? A difficult breakup 
with your first love? The death of someone 
you cared about? Whatever it was, I suspect 
you now have the power to reach a new level 
of freedom from that old pain. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Want to 
take full advantage of the sexy vibes that are 
swirling around in your vicinity? One thing 
you could do is whisper the following provoca- 
tions in the ear of anyone who would respond 
well to a dose of boisterous magic: 1. "Corrupt 
me with your raw purity, baby: beguile me 
with your raucous honesty." 2. "I finally figured 
out that one of the keys to eternal happiness 
is to be easily amused. Want me to show you 
how that works?* 3. "I dare you to quench my 
thirst for spiritual sensuality." 4. "Let's trade 
clothes and pretend we're each other's higher 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Some people 
put their faith in religion or science or po- 
litical ideologies. English novelist J.G. Ballard 
placed his faith elsewhere: in the imagina- 
tion. "I believe in the power of the imagination 
to remake the world," he wrote, "to release 
the truth within us. to hold back the night 
to transcend death, to charm motorways, to 
ingratiate ourselves with birds, to enlist the 
confidences of madmen." As you make your w 
adjustments and reconfigure your plans, < 
Pisces, I suggest you put your faith where g 
Ballard did. Your imagination is far more 5 
potent and dynamic than you realize — espe- ^ 
daily right now. g 


B BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



THE TIE DYE SHOP 

Garments & Housewares Dyed in VT 


APOTHE 

CELEBRATING 10 YEAlts 
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rafted Bath, Body A Spa Products ' -Viewable On-Site 

rvirp Arnmatheranv Rar Production 


29 South Main Street • Alburgh, VT 
10-4, M-Sa • 796.4694 • newdye.com 

It’s Worth the Trip! 


• Full Service Aromatherapy Bar rroaucnon 

-Parking 

• Custom Botanical Perfume Design -New Products 

• Aromatherapy Consultation -Classes 

WE HAVE MOVED TO 688 PINE ST... COME VISIT! 



SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W51VLN ^eteifeWoMEN 

MAKE ME LAUGH 

and ideally us. LiberatedWife. 31, Cl 


SWEET. SILLY. DOWN TO EARTH 

MARRIED. Bl FEMALE ISO FEMALE 
PLAYMATE/SUB 




ADVENTUROUS HOMEBODY SEEKS 


is. Ariana. 43. Cl 


PLAY WITH YOUR LADY PARTS 






W5MEN j,et’&i^MEN 

BOLD LIVING ARTIST 


LOOKING FOR ELDERLY GENTLEMAN! 


you soon. rcleppigOB23 76. Cl 
BODACIOUS BIBLIOPHILE 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


SHOULD I. SHOULDNT I. HMM 

witty and intelligent that will get 


ACTIVE. GOLFER. LOVES BEING OUTSIDE 






I like walks. Walking in the city or 

MAKE WINE WITH ME? 

SILLY AND IMPERFECT = ME! 

memories. CourtneylnVT. 33. Cl 


FRIENDLY. SHY. CUTE 

MERMAID WAITING FOR A KISS 




HAVE FUN WITH ME! 




>2, 36, Cl 


I AM A COUNTRY GIRL 

TATTOOED. TALL. FUNNY. ENERGETIC 


MEN ieo:oW51VlEN 

INTENSE, FOCUSED. CITY. EXTREME 






FUN. ATHLETIC OUTGOING 


MULTIFARIOUS MOUNTAIN MAN 


LIVE IN THE MOMENT-ACEPTANCE 

LAID-BACK. FUN. OPEN 

COUNTRY ETHOS METRO AESTHETIC 

with me? rockskier. 55, CJ 



TOURMALINE, BARBADOS, ARABICA, SALAMANDER, 
BOYSENBERRY 

Me: 27-year-old landscaper/mason/wordsmith/photographer/ 
music lover. You: classy and refined earth-grown diva whose 
sensuous self surpasses imagination, whose ambitions glimmer 
like ringlets of dew cast as pearls from a conch shell. Rusticman, 
27, Men seeking Women. 

Three things that I want from my ideal mate are... Upbeat, quirky, 
invigorating. 


ACTIVE, ADVENTUROUS WANDERER 

Ie. ridevt2day, 46, Cl 


MEN tofe^MEN 

DISCREET. SAFE MALE FUN 


I CANT CHANGE 





SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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n the best relationship of my life, and the 
sex is awesome and plentiful. The thing is, it's 
becoming increasingly difficult to get off outside of 
masturbation. I have orgasmed with him, but not 
nearly as much as he thinks. I started faking it with 
guys a couple of lovers ago — l didn't want them to 
feel slighted when I couldn't come. 

I enjoy sex — love it, actually. I enjoy it with or 
without orgasms. However, I have had relationships 
in the past where I could come every time, and that 
just hasn't been the case these last few years. I'm a 
woman in my late forties, and I'm wondering if that 
has something to do with it. Have I masturbated too 
much? I can't tell my current lover. I'm afraid it would 
spawn a major trust issue (that I probably deserve). 


V^CM, 


Come to My Senses 


You didn't want the guys to feel slighted, but who 
were you really slighting? In the end, faking orgasms 
hurts you the most, and now you're stuck between 
an orgasm and a hard place. 

You didn't break your vagina by masturbating too 
much, but you should talk to your doctor if you're 
experiencing a sharp decline in sexual function. 
Getting older means a drop in hormone levels that 
can lead to decreased sex drive or vaginal dryness 
— not exactly a recipe for multiple orgasms. Talk It 
through with your lady-doc and see if you gain any 
insights. In the meantime, it's time to get real with 

I normally advocate for all-out honesty, but in 
this instance, I advise taking a more roundabout 
approach. Telling your boyfriend that you've 
been faking it could give him a serious case of 
performance anxiety and derail your sex life. Rather, 
pledge to be truthful from here on out. If you know 
you're not going to orgasm, gently stop the action 
and let him know you're not getting there. Sure, 
it might bruise his ego and cause some awkward 
moments, but being honest with him will increase 
intimacy — and that just might cause more orgasms. 
In these instances, consider lending a helping hand 
to propel you over the edge — stimulating yourself 
during sex can lead to explosive climaxing. 

Getting to an honest place with your boyfriend 
and doctor is the key here — being truthful might 
just be the sexiest thing you've ever done. 




, Need advice? 

Email meatmistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 



ON A BOAT! 


on the lake. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911485 
YOU BROUGHT BIKE BACK! 


When: Saturday, August 3. 2013. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911484 

MANAGER AT THE GAP DOWNTOWN 

square mall. You: Man. Me: Man. 0911482 
HOTEL YORBA CIVIL UNION DANCER 

Intervale. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911481 


WEDNESDAY TPT 

Taproom. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911476 


When: Wednesday. July 31. 2013. Where: I 
Beach. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911475 


"WANNA PLAY A GAMEr 

a bus. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911474 
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■ I W Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


LONG HAIR WITH A LAWN CHAIR 

30. 2013. Where: Johnson, Tuesday Night 
Live. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911472 

ESSEX MINI GOLFING ON TUESDAY 


INSIDE SCOOP IN BRANDON, VT 

n. 0911461 


FEELING IT 

mystery. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911453 
MILITARY MAN AT SUBWAY 

Road. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911452 


BEAUTY AT THE CREDIT UNION 

VFCU. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911480 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 

Monkey House. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911479 
MCH0TT1E 

Febreze When: Wednesday. July 31. 2013. Where: 
South Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911478 

YOU GAVE ME A FIG 

When: Wednesday. July 31. 2013. Where: City 
Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911477 


RUNNING THROUGH MY MIND© 

When: Monday, July 29, 2013. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911470 


When: Sunday. July 28. 2013. Where: in a 
sundress. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911468 

NICK ATVTFCU 


South Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911467 


EDEN BELLA OAKLEDGE 

Oakledge. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911466 
HONEY BOO BOO 

catching my fall. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911465 
BOB’S AUTO T-SHIRT RUNNER 

Sunday. July 28. 2013. Where: bike path near 
Leddy. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911464 

PEARL STREET LAUNDROMAT 


apt. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911460 
KAYAKING PIC ON CARD 

work. When: Friday. July 26, 2013. Where: 
Staples. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911459 

SWEET ONION CHICKEN TERIYAKI 

JOHN ARE YOU HAPPY NOW? 

When: Tuesday, July 23. 2013. Where: the 
monkey. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911457 

HUGE WHITE DOG. BATTERY CONCERT 

25. 2013. Where: lawn of June 25th Battery 
Park concert. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0911456 


July 25, 2013. Where: Pearl St. laundromat, 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0911462 


BABE IN THE BLUE PRIUS 

When: Tuesday. July 23. 2013. Where: N. Willard 
Street You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911455 

SEXY BRUNETTE AT LEUNIG’S 

in. 0911454 


RUTLAND COUNTY GIRL TO BE 


When: Wednesday. July 10. 2013. Where: under 
the Blob. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911450 

SWEET SUNDAY AT DA PUPPET 

When: Sunday, July 21. 2013. Where: Bread and 
Puppet, Glover. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911448 

MELODY ATTHREE PENNY BATHROOM 

Taproom. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911447 
NUMBER 27 TATTOO 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911446 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 





SIO/PER-SON 

All bowling level* welcome! Include* admi**ion, 
«boe* and 1 game of bowling. Full menu 
and bar available for purcbate. 



EiSVP! SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


2630 SHELBURNE RD, SHELBURNE 




Market and Cafe 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 HEALTHYLIVINGHARKET.COM 


iEALTHY LIVING 

LOVES LOCAL 


Fifteen years ago, Eric 

Rozendaal discovered lOO-some acres of lush 
farmland tucked into the hills of Starksboro; 
before long, he and his family were working its 
fields. Today, Rockville Market Farm offers an 
abundance of amazing organic produce (we love 
their judiciously juicy Geronimo tomatoes) and 
some particularly excellent eggs! 


In 2009 , Jen Roberts and husband Judd Markowski 
took over Daily Chocolate with co-chocolatier 
Christina Caniyo at their side. Today, Daily creates 
deliciously divine, non-GMO chocolates that 
proudly feature local dairy from Monument Farms. 
We're thrilled to have their unique truffles, bars, and 
other sweet treats on our shelves! 


ROCKVILLE 
MARKET FARM 
Starksboro, Vermont 


DAILY CHOCOLATE 
Vergennes, Vermont 





